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HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Remarkable for brightness of type and paper; beautiful illustrations; 
easy gradation; and for most interesting and instructive lessons. 
Mailed for examination or introduction; First Reaper, 15 cents; 
Seconp, 25 cts.; Turrp, 40 cts.; Fourtn, 50 cts. 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


The popular and leading two-book series. Widely used in best schools, 
and everywhere successful and satisfactory. Maury’ Physical Geog- 
raphy, as a practical text-book and work of great interest, stands 
unrivaled. Specimen, $1.20. 


MAURY’ WALL MAPS. 


These are valuable and beautiful aids for any schoolroom. 
Eight Maps for $10. 


CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 


Easy reference, good authority, and small price have made this little 
book a general favorite, 45.cts. 


GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN SERIES. 


Recommended by the most distinguished classical teachers for its inter- 
est, thoroughness, originality, and for its adaptation to make accomplished 
scholars and able teachers. Mailed: Primer, 75 .cts.; GRAMMAR, 
$1.00; Reaper, 72 cts.; Exercise Boox, 72 cts.; Firra Book or 
Caxrsar, 30 cts. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY WITH ’ 
D. C. HEATH & 00., 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


A fall set of 


Penmanship is an Art. Practice makes Perfect. 


PRACTICAL 


SERIES. 


PORTER & COATES’ 


REDUCED PRICES. 
Per Dozen, 96 cts. 
72 cts, 


Complete Course --Six Numbers, - 
Shorter Course— Five Numbers, 
Liberal Discount to Dealers and School Boards. 


THE PRACTICAL SERIES 


DOES NOT 

Burden and confuse the pupil’s 
mind with elaborated “ Prin- 
ciples” and unintelligible 

Elements.” 
Retard the progress of the pupil by 
taking up a whole term teach- 
ing him a few isolated 

letters. 


THE PRACTICAL SERIES 
CIVES 

All the letters in every 

book. 
From two to five times 
more systematic prac- 
tice than any 
other series. 


Extensively used in Ne&w York City, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and all parts of the country. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


Irrefutable Evidence. 


TEACHERS who have given Kellogg’s KHhetoric a practicai test in the ¢class-room 
are the ones to speak most highly in its praise. The book has been adopted for use in the High Schools of 
the following representative cities, as well as in hundreds of other schools : 


Philadelphia, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Troy, N. Y., 
Boston, Mass., Calveston, Texas, Memphis, Tenn., 
Louisville. Ky., Brooklyn, N. Y., Springfield, Mass., 
Detroit, Mich., New Orleans, La., Leavenworth, Kan., 
Lowell, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., San Francisco, Cal., 
Nashville, Tenn., Milwaukee, Wis., New Bedford, Mass., 
Paterson, N. J., Worcester, Mass., Cedar Rapids, lta. 


A KEY has recently been published for the use of teachers only. If not already acquainted with the 
RHETORIC, please write to the publishers, who will cheerfully give any desired information. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


H. I, SMITH, 24 Franklin Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A NEW TEXT- BOOK 


By Prest. D. J. HILL, 
Author of “ Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric,” ‘‘Science of Rhetoric,” and “ Elements of Logic.” 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


1 von, 12mo, INTRODUCTION Prick, $1.28, 


The wonderful success which Dr. Hill’s Rhetorics paragraphs in large type are expected to be learned, 
and Logic have had @ill lead all intelligent teachers 3. Its absolute completeness, including a full treat- 
to welcome gladly this new contribution to our edu- ment of Intellect, Sensibility, and Will. . 

cational literature. Dr. Hill has been very success- 4. Its abundant references to the best and most re- 


ful in preparing text-books which just meet the wants writers. 
of the class-room. These text-books have grownup 5. Its recognition of the progress made in all other 
in his own class-room, and are therefore eminently sciences. 

6. Its application of Psychology to Education, with 
many original and valuable suggestions. 


practical. THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE 
Elements of Psychology are : 
1. Its clear, direct, and simple style. 7. Its abundant and accurate /lustrative Figures, 
2. Its progressive analysis, which is clearly indi- to show the structure of the nervous system and its 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


cated by the typographical arrangement. Only the use as an instrument of the soul. 


SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. THEIR SCHOOL SERIES, 128, 333, 444, ARE ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOLARS’ 


USE ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASE IN WRITING, ELASTICITY, AND DURABILITY. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Works, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


They are supplied by the stationers at moderate prices. 
26 John St.,. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


What Books are Best for 


Supplementary Reading 


Those in which the language is both choice and easy of comprehension ; which are attractive and interesting, while at the same time 
they convey useful information; which teach about common things in such a manner as to excite pleasure, arouse curiosity, cultivate 


habits of observation, and create a desire for knowledge. 


Such books secure the best attention and the best reading ; and they produce 


in the end the clearest thinkers and the ‘most correct readers. A notable book, which fully meets all these requirements is 


HOOKER’S CHILD’S 


No other work of the kind has stood so long or so well the test of practical use in the schoolroom. It is not only ve 
BEGINNERS I 
and everywhere meets the approval of the most progressive educators. 


qualed as a CLASS-BOOK FOR E 
It is used in hundreds of the leading cities and towns throughout the Union, 


‘*T like the spirit of the book and its freedom 
from technicalities.’ — H. H. BELFIELD, Princi- 
pal Chicago Manual Training School. 


BOOK OF NATURE. 


ry lar and valuable as a reading-book, but is une- 
CIENCE. 


‘‘I think it is one of the most complete works that man ever wrote for 
children,—so simple, so interesting, and yet so precise and to the point.’’— 
J. W. FRAME, Supt. of Schools, Seymour, Iowa. 


This book is published in three parts: Part I., Plants; Part II., Animals; Part Ill, Air, Water, etc. Price of each part, bound in cloth, 37 cents. The three parts 
complete, bound together, 543 pages, 83 cents. These prices are for examination and first introduction. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
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HL WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Nlustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
. Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


-ANTERNS. 


NS HAVE THE FINEST LENSES 


TVALLED FO 
POWERFUL WHITE LIGHT. 


Reliable Carpenter Organ 
FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


The © mter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
21 in tone, perfect in con- 

= struction, in exact accord 
: with the voice, and full of 

patented improvements. 
More than 50 different a ranging in price from $20 

. “Mr. Carpenter builds mest emphatically AN HON- 
Rav ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. 

P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


EUROPE season 
(3,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


of FOREIGN TRAVEL, including the principal 
Countries, Capitals, Sights and Scenes, All 
travel and hotels first class. All expenses included, 
PARTY SELECT. Fullest enjoyment and profit, 
with greatest economy of time and money. Absolute 
freedom from care. Good management and intelli- 
gent conductors. Send for circulars free, 

Tours of 96 Days, 80 Days, and 65 Days- 

E. Tourijee, Franklin Square, Boston. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course schoois 


ASupplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 


By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THos. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol.fa Notation. Book I. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Book IL., the Third Step; Boox IIL., the 
Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topics, using dif. 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Staff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 
prepared especially for this purpose. 

Address F. H. GILSON, 159 Hien Sr., Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Takes this opportunity to thank its numerous 
friends,—both teachers and school officers,— all 
over the nation, for their continned confidence and 
increased patronage, and to pledge to them fidel- 
ity and earnest effort in the future. Thirteen 
years we have been in the field, constantly extend- 
ing our lines, until now we literally occupy every 
State and Territory, and have calls for teachers 
from other nations. Though in the midst of the 
sharpest competition, during the past year we did 
one fifth more business than during the previous 
year. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


“More than three years ago, your good judgment 
indicated Miss L. K. P. as the teacher I wanted to 
introduce into our schools in Brazil modern methods 
of teaching, as practiced in the United States. I 
then felt full confidence tn your choice, and your wis- 
dom has been proven by succeeding events. Her 
work has been a complete success. Now I want 
your assistance to secure three more lady teachers.” 


Gollegio Ble de J E. L. H. 


LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 


remember them; all who are nervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 


to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 
A Vital Phosphéte, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. $1.00. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


. RITCHIE & SONS. 


oF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. J 
-"HYSICAL INSTRUMENTS CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
AND COLLEGES. CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 


Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. (Within City limits of Boston.) 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER am 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. fj 
Manufactured by 


oun ULD & COOK 
Go 

G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. Zecusiaster, I 


8. S. & Pun. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. Send for Circular. We will send ma- —< 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. | chines on trial to responsible parties. “ — 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| Physical Sets, _Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


te LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 


“mea | J. H. BERGH. | 


Teachers’ $4.00 Hand-Sewed Shoe for S32 


MADE FROM OIL-TANNED KID. 
It Looks Like French Kid, Yet Will Outwear It. 


This Shoe is generally sold for $4, but we think Lady Teachers now demand a Fine 

Easy Shoe for This allows a small profit to the dealer, yet he can sell enough 

more to make e it pay. LARS dealer does not keep it, we will send sample 
i 


THREE DOLLARS ONE PAIR FREE 


receipt of 

to a club of tive. We make them Common Sense, Opera, cr 
Medium Opera. If you do not know size of foot, send stamp for illustrated 
instructions, ‘How TO MEASURE THE Foor.” 


FURBER SHOE COMPANY, 
! Columbia, cor. Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH PILLOTTS & 
J 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, allkinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


Send for full circular to 


Mottoes: priee per set #1; half set 10N card: sam) 
" . Price and few samples free; all post- 
paid by mail. Poatas ease : trial a order. 
A. J. FOUCIT & CO., WARREN. tease send a 


AILTON DRADLEY C0, 
PRINGFIELD LY MASSACHUSETTS Agents Wanted par. co., 


KINDERGARTEN | oo. 


ew York. 


Yon can Itve at home and make more money at work for us | 


than at anything else im the world. Either sex ; all Coat. 


ty outht rama. Terms Address, TRUE CO., A Maine. TEACHER Is the best of its 


Price, $1.00 a year. 


A Brilliant New Novel by the Author of 
“ The Story of Margaret Kent.” 


QUEEN MONEY. 


1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“ This is the strongest story that this author has yet 
told. It is essentially a novel of character paint- 
ing, more even than ‘Margaret Kent,’ or ‘Sons and 
Daughters.’ It is superior to either of these because 
of its greater unity of plot, and the development of 
character and of situation. It is sustained to the 
end of the story. It has the element of comedy. 
In short, the merits of ‘Queen Money’ are very great. 
ae Interesting and valuable and remarkably 
true to life. It is a book to be quoted, to be thought 
about, to be talked about.” 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


2000 — 1887. By EpwArp BELLAMY, author 
of “ Miss Ludington Sister,” “‘ Dr. Heidan- 
hoff’s Process,’’ etc., ete. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ The present and growing regard for supernatural 
stories opens the way for just such narratives as 
this. * The Duchess Emilia’ and ‘She’ are not more 
strange than this story.” 


Under the Southern Cross. 


By Marurin M. BALLOU, author of “ Due 
North,” ‘‘ Edge-Tools of Speech,”’ ete., eto. 
12mo. $1.50. 

The sights and experiences of a journey, in 1887, 
to Australia, Tasmania, Samoa, New Zealand, and 
other South Sea Islands. 

“* Due west,’ ‘ Due North,’ ‘ Due South,’ are among 
the rarest bits of foreign travel to which the untrav- 
eled public has access. It has never been our lot to 
know another author to travel and write with the 
same motive andin the same spirit that character- 
ize these volumes. He receives impressions of places 
and peoples so vividly that when he speaks or writes 
of them he gives one the impression he received.” — 
Journal of Education. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


The N.E. Bureau of Education 


Gives prompt attention to business calls, whether in 
person or by letter, and makes no charge to School 
Officers and Principals for furnishing teachers. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
A lady teacher of culture, skill, and experience, to 
act as Vice-Principal in a Primary Sehwool of 300 


pupils, ina New Jersey town. She will have ample 
assistance, and the immediate care of about thirty 
pupils. Salary, $600. Apply to 
HIRAM OKCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Busten. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


In aN. E. Academy, an assistant to teach Banking, 
Book-Keeping -_ Penmanship,—a good position. 
Apply to 
4 HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A PARTNER WANTED, 


In a Normal and Scientifig College, in Michigan. A 
College graduate of successful experience in teach- 
ivg, who has $1000 to invest, will learn of a good 
opportunity to secure a first-class and permanent 
position by application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a_delightful New Jersey town, a Boarding and 
Day School for pupils of both sexes, now in success- 
ful operation. The schoo} property, without the good- 
will of the school, cost more than $146,000, but, in con- 
sequence of the ill health of the president, is now 
offered for $6,000. For full particulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St, Boston. 


WANTED, 


A lady of culture and refinement, to act as Precep- 
tress in the Ladies’ Department of a first-class Wes- 
tern College, who is also able to speak fluently the 
FRENCH and GERMAN, and teach them by the natu- 
ral method. Salary $1200, to be increased the next 
school year. Apply immediately to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Three highly educated, energetic, experienced lady 
teachers, to go together to Rio de Janeiro, — one for 
the High, one for the Grammar, and one for the Pri- 
mary Department of a first-class Ladies Seminary, 
in charge of an American lady. Compensation of- 
fered : First, all expenses from the time the teacher 
leaves home until she reaches it again on her returao 
at the expiration of her contract, ine!uding her fare. 
board, instruction in the new language, et cetera ; 
Second, $1,700 in cash for THREE years, or $3,100 for 
FIVE years’ service. The party who makes the con- 
tract entirely responsible, voyage delightful, climate 
healthy, labor easy, and social advantages 
Satisfactory. Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
places for successful tenehere. Cireulars on 
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PUBLISHED BY THB 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications : 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


OLUB RATES, FoR OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMBRIOAN 83.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUCATION,...c+cccscceeccseeesccsesees 4.75 
AMERIOAN TEACHER and EDUCATION... 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEAOHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


{Written for the JouRNAL.] 
A PARADOX. 


BY IDA M. GARDNER. 


* With horizon scant or wide, 
Each is by his nature tied.” 
— From the Hindu by Rachel Pomeroy. 


A poet sang in a mournful lay, 

Of a day that was dark and dreary ; 

When the wet leaves lay on the sodden grass, 
And Nature's whole cry was alas! alas! 
And the wind was never weary. 


He sang of life in the self-same strain, — 

It was cold, it was dark, avd dreary; 

And he dwelt on a buried and mouldering past, 
On dead hopes hurled by on the moaning blast, 
For the wind was never weary. 


His comfort lay in the sorrowful thought,— 

** Other lives have been dark and dreary! ”’ 

And be cheered bis heart with ‘‘ the common fate,”’ 
And of rainy days bore a whole world’s weight,— 
What wonder if he were weary! 


A fair little maid with eyes of blue, 

Oa whom only the sun and the gentle dew 

Had fallen, read over the mournful lay, 

On a joyously bright and sunny day. 

It filled her breast 

With a vague unrest 

And a presage of coming sorrow. 

Her tears fell thick in a bitter rain, 

Though her sheltered life had known scarce a pain! 
Sach woes can the young heart borrow ! 


A poet sang in a joyful lay, 

On a day that was dark and dreary ; 

When the wet leaves lay on the sodden " 
And Nature’s whole ery was Alas! alas! 
And the wind was never weary. 


He sang of life in a glad refrain : 

It was warm, it was bright, and cheery ; 

As a few dark days made the sun more bright, 

So the sorrows of earth brought us God’s own light ; 
Let the day be never so dreary. 


His solace lay in the comforting thought, — 
** Tf ‘some days must be dark and dreary,’ 
Then all the more need of a helping hand! 
O God, give me grace in Thy stead to stand, 
‘To comfort the sad and weary.”’ 


A woman whose eyes were dimmed with tears, 
On whom only the burdens of pitiless years 
Had fallen, read over the joyous lay, 

On a gloomily dark and dreary day. 

It filled her breast . 

With a deep, sweet rest 

And a hope for the coming morrow. 

Her tears were dried as by sun after rain,— 

** Ah God! can it be that from out my pain 
Shall flow comfort for hearts that sorrow ?”’ 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN COLLEGE 
GRADUATES.* 


BY GRACE W. SOPER. 


The statistics of the whole body of graduates and of 
the individuals of the Association of Collegiate Alumnze 
make an interesting record of usefulness. 

Looking at the table which gives the statistics of 2,619 
graduates, it will be seen that of co-educational institu- 
tions Oberlin, established in 1833, has 57.85 per cent. of 
married graduates; Kansas, founded thirty-three years 
later, has 16.59 per cent. less; Boston, founded in 
1873, and Cornell, opened to women a year earlier, 
have a still smaller per cent., their averages being 29.41 


“Selections from an article in Harper’s Bazar, January 14. 


and 29.29 per cent. respectively. Wesleyan, the latest 
college opened to women, has 26.09. An exception to 
this standard is Syracuse, which has even a larger per 
cent. of married graduates than Oberlin, though estab- 
lished forty-three years later. [Illustrating by a single 
college, the first four classes at Vassar have 57.9 of mar- 
ried members, the last four only 9.8. Comparing the 
record of the Association of Collegiate Alumne, Oberlin 
has 12 married graduates, Kansas 3, and Cornell 6, Bos- 
ton proving the exception with the comparatively larger 
number of married graduates in the association than other 
colleges, while Syracuse, with only one married member, 
maintains the rule. Of women’s colleges, Vassar has 61 
married, Wellesley 11, and Smith 10. Since the older 
institutions have a larger per cent. of married graduates 
than the younger, a natural inference is that young wo- 
men who have occupied with study four years which are 
usually given to social intercourse are not in the way of 
marriage as early as the average girl. As no suggestion 
of divorce and only one separation between husband and 
wife was noticed in the collection of statistics of the asso- 
ciation, the result of happy marriages is one of the best 
features of the higher education of women. 

Teaching represents the largest wage-earning profes- 

sion. It is 31.17 per cent. more than all the other pro- 
fessions combined,—a difference which causes the impres- 
sion that law, medicine, literature, and other professions 
are accidental results of college training, the fruits of the 
student’s innate qualities rather than of collegiate acquire- 
ments. An althost overwhelming array of statistics seems to 
show that the teaching profession is the most characteristic 
result of the higher education of women, and the figures 
tell a cheerful story of conscientious labor on quiet paths 
of steady, useful progress. The majority of teaching 
graduates occupy the highest positions of pedagogy, filling 
places in women’s colleges, in high schools and academies, 
and in private preparatory schools. 
Some colleges establish a course of pedagogy by which 
students in learning the art of teaching acquire precedence 
over others from colleges which do not add didactics to 
the curriculam. Wisconsin, Cornell, Kansas, and Mich- 
igan have courses which illustrate what may be done in 
this direction, and other colleges are preparing to open a 
series of lectures upon the science and art of teaching, 
with instruction in language, analysis, and the philosophy 
of pedagogy. The difficulty with which competent in- 
structors and lecturers upon the normal course are secured 
suggests a possible new opening for educated women. 

Of 524 members of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
ne there are 11 physicians, 9 journalists, 8 authors or 
writers in special fields, 7 librarians or library assistants, 
2 elocutionists, 2 lady principals, 3 artists and 1 archi- 
tect, 2 musicians, 5 lawyers, 1 in a government depart- 
ment, 1 chemist, 2 private secretaries, 1 type-writing sec- 
retary, 1 lecturer, 3 printers, and 1 in mercantile business. 
Besides the professions pursued by members of the associ- 
ation, among the larger number of 2,619 graduates are 
found the occupations of copying, bookkeeping, dairy 
farming, stock-raising, the dramatic profession, agency of 
an insurance company, and biology. 

Literary occupations seem to be more popular than 
medical among women graduates, since there are 17 wri- 
ters to 11 physicians. Nine of these writers are journal- 
ists. Newspaper work offers fascinating employment to 
those who have a taste for literary expression. It is the 
only literary work by which a young writer may obtain 
regular remuneration, and its variety and liveliness are 
most inspiring. The demand on city newspapers is not 
large for new workers, being an average of one woman 
to ten men, according to possible positions of value to the 
paper. Seven graduates have become librarians. Toa 
lover of books there is pleasure in living among them, 
even if they cannot be thoroughly read on account of 
library duties. Law and architecture, music and art, 
seem to have been almost wholly neglected by college 


graduates. 


ARITHMETIC. 
HOW MUCH? HOW TAUGHT? 


BY E. BENTLEY YOUNG, PRINCE SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


The impression seems to be gaining ground that arith- 
metic has been overtaught, and that something should be 
dene to determine the true relations of this to other subjects 
on school programs. The introduction of new topics into 
the course of study demands time which must be taken 
from the old and standard topics. Elementary science, 
drawing, physiology, physics, manual training, and sew- 
ing are recognized as essential to the best training of 
youth. Time must be taken from the teaching of arith- 
metic and technical grammar for some of these things. 

Teachers recognize the fact that the stream of educa- 
tional thought is flowing broad and deep, and he who 
would oppose its onward motion must inevitably be swept 


aside. 
Is all right in the teaching of arithmetic ? No; we are 


too mechanical, too dependent upon books, and fail to rec- 
ognize the needs of the pupils. 

The common schools are intended for the masses, and 
their actual wants must be alone considered. It is not so 
much a vigorous discipline of mind they need as habits of 
obedience, respect for law and authority, familiarity with 
the conditions of life about them, facility in elementary 
processes in arithmetic, and ability to write English cor- 
rectly and legibly. This gained they will make good 
citizens. To this end we must teach then a more ex- 
tended program, and each topic with more method than 
formerly. Our pupils must have a clear conception of the 
subject presented, and nothing should be taught tht will 
not be of practical value in life. 

Keeping this in mind, as well as the importance of 
saving time in our teaching, what shall we do in arithme- 
tic? The fundamental rules must be taught most thor- 
oughly. Small numbers only should be used in factoring, 
cancellation, greatest common divisor, least common mul- 
tiple. Many questions should be given for the class to 
answer at sight. Fractions should be taught very thor- 
oughly, but all examples should involve small numbers. 
Decimal fractions should be taught thoroughly, first with 
three and later on with six decimal places, omitting all de- 
nominate work in decimal fractions. 

In compound numbers a few tables should be taught 
very thoroughly, and the application confined within nar- 
row limits. Time can be profitably spent teaching the 
square, rectangle, and the cube; wood measure, carpet- 
ing floors, with practical questions based upon these, using 
always methods in actual use. Percentage should be 
carefully and thoroughly taught, though the applications 
in the ordinary textbook may be much modified. Much 
of commission, all of taxes, all that treats of the relative 
value of paper currency and gold, all about customs and 
duties may be omitted. Interest must be thoroughly 
taught in the most carefully-graded manner ; accuracy and 
facility must be secured. There is little need of partial 
payments in life or in the school, certainly not till the ad- 
vanced course in the high school. Bank discount must 
be taught with great care and abundant practice until 
business methods are understood. Equation of payments 
and exchange are relics of by-gone days, when “ ye an- 
cient pedagogue ”’ delighted to harass the minds of his 
pupils with much discipline. Simple proportion is not 
difficult and may be easily taught ; compound proportion 
has no place in school. Simple partnership may also be 
taught. 

A brother teacher once said of the roots that, “like cel- 
ery, the deeper they are buried the better they will keep.” 
I would, however, teach square root with a few of its ap- 
plications, and something may be profitably done with 
mensuration. A careful study of plain geometric forms 
is valuable. The rules usually given for finding areas 
should be known. Pupils should have a thorough study 
of form by the objective method, using stiff paper and a 
pair of scissors. In mensuration of solids, the cube and 
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cylinder, and possibly the cone, pyramid, and prism, may 
be taught objectively. 

The textbook, however good, must not be used, ex- 
cept for the examples it contains. There is nothing so 
telling, so inspiring, so productive of enthusiasm in a 
class, as a live teacher standing at the blackboard, with 
crayon in hand, guiding his pupils surely and earnestly to 
a clear comprehension of the question under consideration. 

The teacher to be truly successful must be a master of 
his subject. He is the textbook. Inexperienced teach- 
ers who would te a success must have the courage to 
stand up and dare to fail, if need be, under the interroga- 
tions of their pupils. Every failure will only make them 
stronger for the future. 

The methods presented by a textbook should not, neces- 
sarily, be adopted. They may be read, but the teacher 
should think a plan out for himself and place himself be- 
fore his class, ready to abide by the result. 

Many simple questions should be given in illustra- 
tion of a principle. Let them be made up at the time, 
and require the pupils to stand when they think they 
have the answer. Itis not necessary for one to know the 
answer to an impromptu question ; that can easily be de- 
termined upon by a momentary glance at the slate of 
one’s best pupil. The frequent solution of similar prob- 
lems fixes the principle. Occasionally stop the concert 
work of the class, and require two or three pupils, at the 
same time, to do the work at the board. If more than 
one work, the interest will be greater. If the question 
involve several steps, make a pupil talk as he works. He 
will then acquire ease and a ready use of language, be- 
sides a knowledge of the solution. 

Acquire the art of skillful questioning. Exercise 
the art whenever problems have been worked upon 
the board. It is not enough to permit a pupil to go 
through an explanation. Follow it up by questioning the 
class individually and rapidly upon every step involved in 
the solution. 

Make the pupils tell how they would perform a se- 
ries of questions under a specified topic without doing the 
work required. In this way the mind is concentrated 
upon the reasoning. This has been found particularly 
valuable in teaching proportion, percentage, etc. 

Invariably preface the use of figures in illustration 
of a principle already acquired, by mental applications of 
the same principle. If the mental processes are correctly 
and quickly done, then the teacher may be certain that 
the principle is understood, and he can insist upon celer- 
ity and accuracy with larger numbers. This leads to a 
statement which has in the past provoked criticism. No 
separate textbook in mental arithmetic is needed. The 
two subjects of mental and written arithmetic must go on 
together, the one supplementing the other. If a textbook 
in mental arithmetic be authorized for use the teacher is 
very likely to teach the book as such, and lose sight of 
the necessity of keeping one new principle only, at a time, 
before the class. If the regular textbook is deficient in 
mental questions, then the teacher should prepare them. 

A careful training in ready reckoning should be 
kept up all through the grammar school course. Much 
adding of columns should be had from day to day. If 
combination questions are given,—by which is meant ex- 
amples involving practice in the four fundamental rules, 
—the pupils should be required to “time themselves.” 
This will incite them to work rapidly. A class engaged 
in this kind of work should never be marked for failures. 
The question, How many failed ? should never be asked ; 


but, How many were correct? The good teacher will|THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE IDEAS TO BE TAUGHT. 


commend the correct, and, without condemning the slow, 
will give another question at once. 


teaching. 
There must be “drill”; sharp, emphatic, constant 


“ drill.” Do not understand this as advocating a return|son, knowing what he is aiming at and how he is to ttai 

to old-fashioned methods. By all means let the first steps|it. To this end he must know what ideas and th : hts 
in number be taught objectively. The pupil’s mind should |are to be taught, the order in which they are to be aaa 
be expanded by a judicious appeal to his perceptive fac-|ered, and the method of their acquisition. With at this 
ulties. Guide him carefully in his first efforts to draw|definite aim the teacher wastes much of his ‘ae 
conclusions from given premises, but in the end make him |and sacrifices opportunities which can nev negli, 
familiar with all the elementary combinations by persistent | his pupils. 


“drill,” if he is found deficient in those processes ; and, 


further, this drill in, and review of, the fundamental pro-|of a tree, we know it first as a whole, 


cesses must be continued ho i iti ich distingui 
throughout the grammar school form, and size,—qualities which distinguish the object as 


Repetition does the|fold design of teaching, is th i 
pet g, is the arrangement of the id 
work; let there be an abundance of it in this line of}and thoughts to be taught from an ain or bende 


knowledge in the natural and logical order. 


Make it a rule (and let it be called to mind every 
time one enters the schoolroom to assume the work of the 
day) never to tell a pupil anything, and furthermore to 
avoid talking. Many a teacher fails because of his volu- 
bility. Don’t explain ; give the pupils a chance to ex- 
plain. Spencer says, “ Children should be led to make 
their own investigations, and to draw their own inferences. 
They should be fold as little as possible and induced to 
discover as much as possible.” This is particularly true 
in teaching arithmetic. Make it a principle never to tella 
class how a problem should be solved. By taking care to 
select examples suited to the comprehension of the class, and 
giving them preliminary instruction in anticipation of the 
work, there need be little trouble in performing a given task 
in arithmetic. Hence the necessity for preparing examples 
on the part of the téacher suited to the proficiency of the 
class. Our arithmetics do not give examples enough. 
What they give are not properly graded. Good as many 
live teacher, who thinks for himself. It is an excellent 
practice to papyrograph a large number of test examples, 
which can be used as circumstances may require. 


self-reliance in arithmetic as in everything else, if they 
are to accomplish anything in life. It is all very well to 


cious questioning to a thorough comprehension of a given 
subject; in fact, the good teacher will elaborate, will 
question skillfully, but he will also periodically test his 
class with fair questions, leaving them to themselves, and 
in this way throw them upon their own resources. 
No “ conundrams” of any kind should be given. The 
examples selected should be fair and within the range of 
principles understood by the pupil. 
courage and perplex. 

What says Spencer about the happiness of children in 
their school experience? ‘In respect to the knowing 
faculties, we may confidently trust to the general law, 
that, under normal conditions, healthful action is pleasur. 
able, while action that gives pain is not healthful.” The 
teacher who permits his pupils to leave the schoolroom 
unhappy and discouraged over the tasks of the day, or 
dreading the home tasks which are to be accomplished, 
has much to answer for, and very much to learn, before 
the highest success will attend his efforts. 

A brief summary of methods may be advantageous : 
Know the subject; present it systematically; question 
skillfully ; tell the pupils nothing; disregard the text- 
book ; prune wisely ; illustrate objectively ; inculcate self- 
reliance ; progress slowly ; review frequently; drill when 
necessary ; preface written with mental work ; be happy 
yourself and keep your pupils happy ; pupils are to be 
guided, not driven; led on by easy steps from what they 
have mastered to new acquirements. 

Pupils are active and full of zeal for what seems to 
them attractive. Let us see to it that the schoolroom is 
no less attractive than the home. Invest every topic with 
a charm that shall win the child, because our methods 
conform to those of nature. Then, indeed, will teaching 
assume its proper place among the professions of the day, 
—a consummation which every true teacher desires, and 
for which he will earnestly labor. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.—(IX.)* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


The second step toward the accomplishment of the two- 


The teacher must have a definite purpose in every les- 


In acquiring the knowledge of an individual object, as 
perceiving its color, 


of them are, still they fail to exactly meet the wants of a 


Conundrums ”’ dis- 


a whole from other objects. Then we proceed to the 
parts in the order in which we find them in the object, as 
the trunk, branches, buds, leaves, blossoms, fruit, per- 
ceiving the color, form, size, and other qualities which 
distinguish the parts. Having observed each part, we 
notice the relation of the parts, as the branches extend 
from the trunk, the buds and leaves are found on the 
sides and ends of the twigs, the blossom buds differ from 
the leaf buds, and the fruit develops from the blossom. 
When we have perceived the qualities of the objects as a 
whole, of its several parts and their relations to one an- 
other, we think the parts and qualities together into the 
idea of the object. 

We see from this illustration that in aequiring the idea 
of any individual object the mind proceeds analytically 
from the {whole object to its parts and their relations in 
the order in which they exist in the object. It perceives 
the qualities separately through different senses, and singly 
one at a time, and then proceeds synthetically to com- 
bine the qualities perceived into the complex idea of the 
whole object. This is the natural order, to proceed from 
the whole object to its parts, in the order of their existence, 


In the higher classes, the children must be taught}and from the simple idea of the single quality to the com- 


plex idea of the whole object. The simple idea of a single 
quality is called a percept, the complex idea of the object 


carefully elaborate a subject, to lead the children by judi-}an individual concept. 


In acquiring the knowledge of general concepts or 
of classes of objects, we begin with the complex wholes 
of individual concepts. Take these three for illustra- 
tion : — 


The duck The parrot The canary 
Polo is Polly is Fred is 
black, mottled, yellow, 
boat-shaped, stout, slender, 
large, medium, small, 
swimmer, climber, percher, 
feathered, feathered, feathered, 
winged, winged, winged, 
air-breathing, air-breathing, air-breathing, 
warm-blooded, warm-blooded, warm-blooded, 
oviparous, oviparous, oviparous, 
vertebrate, vertebrate, vertebrate, 
animal. animal. animal. 


We notice that these three individuals differ in each of 
the qualities color, form, size, and action; that they are 
alike in each of the other seven qualities. This noticing 
their differences and resemblances is comparison. 

In making this comparison we think of each quality by 
itself for the time, by withdrawing the mind from the 
other qualities. This act of thinking of one part of an 
object without attention to the other parts, or of thinking 
of one quality of an object without attention to the other 
qualities, is abstraction. 

The result of abstraction with each of the qualities is 
the “loosing again ” from one another the qualities which 
form the concepts. This act of separating a complex 
whole into its constituent elements is analysis. 

As the result of this analysis we find in the three in- 
dividuals observed seven qualities in which they are 
alike, all the other objects of the kind, so far as we know, 
are alike in these qualities. We think together these 
seven qualities which we think are common to all the indi- 
viduals of this kind, and form the general coneept—bird. 
This concept is general because it is formed of the qual- 
ities which belong equally to all of this kind, leaving those 
in which they differ. This act of thinking together the 
constituent elements of a complex whole which we have 
separated by analysis, is synthesis. 

Generalization, the act of forming general concepts, 
implies comparison, abstraction, analysis, and synthesis. 
We may continue generalization with general concepts 
and form higher and broader general concepts. We may 
consider the relations of these general concepts by acts of 
judgment and reasoning, find general truths and prin- 
ciples, and from these form a science. 

In acquiring the knowledge of a science we first study 
the elementary ideas for the knowledge of the facts upon 
which the science is based; then we proceed to derive 
from these facts the principles which constitute the sci- 
ence. For example, in the study of arithmetic the learner 
is led in the elementary course to acquire the knowledge of 
the facts of numbers, of their expression, of the operations 
of adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, and of 
fractional numbers. In the scientific course he is led to 


* Copyright, 1867. 


consider the principles of numbering, of notation, of the 
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operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, of fractions, ratio, and proportion. 

In presenting a science to the learner, after he has 
heen through the elementary course, we begin with the 
definition of the science which presents it as a whole. We 
analyze the whole into its main divisions. We analyze 
each main division into its subordinate divisions, and con- 
tinue this process till we have found and arranged all the 
divisions of the science in the order of their dependence, 
Then we combine the thoughts of these divisions thus 
arranged into the thought of the whole science, and then 
proceed to study each division in its relations to the other 
divisions and to the whole. 

From these illustrations it appears that in acquiring 
knowledge of general concepts and of a science we pro- 
ceed analytically from the complex whole to its constit- 
uent elements, and from the particular idea of the indi- 
vidual to the general idea of the class and to the prin- 
ciples of the science, in the order of their dependence. 
This is the logical order. 

Every lesson should be arranged in distinct objects of 
thought in the order of their dependence,—that is, topic- 
ally arranged. This arrangement is especially important 
in lessons given orally to young pupils. The subject of the 
lesson and the points presented should be made to stand 
distinetly in their minds. Lessons given in books should 
have the same arrangement. If the lesson is not so ar- 
ranged in the book, the topical arrangement should be 
made in writing as a guide in teaching and study. 

The reading of a sentence or paragraph requires that 
we know all the ideas and words of which it is composed. 
The acquisition of distinct ideas of single objects requires 
that we have distinct ideas of single qualities. The com- 
prehension of a definition requires that we have distinct 
ideas of the qualities which constitute the definition. The 
understanding of the principles of a science requires a 
definite knowledge of the facts from which they are to be 
derived. 

From these principles we derive the following rules for 
the arrangement of the ideas to be taught. 

Present the elementary ideas first. 

Present the object or subject first as a whole, then the 
parts, and the relation of the parts. 

Arrange the topics for teaching an object in the natural 
order. 

Arrange the topics for teaching a sul ect or science in 
the logical order. 

The advantages of the topical arrangement are evi- 
dently great. In teaching, the teacher knows what is to 
be taught, the order of consideration, and the method of 
teaching. 

In study, the i know what to study, in what order, 
and how. 

In the examination of the class both teacher and pupils 
know what is to be considered and the order and method 
of the examination. All minds are turned to the same 
thing, thus securing attention and interest, and the work 
proceeds promptly. 

In thought and knowledge, the topical arrangement 
aids the pupil to comprehend and remember the lesson, 
accustoms him to think logically, and gives him real 
knowledge. 


CONTINUED WORK OF WOMEN FOR 
WOMAN. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


The recent Festival and Bazar of the women of New England, 
aided by representatives from Kansas, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and California, held in Boston, nominally in the interest of woman 
suffrage, did much to remove the prejudice that as a class women 
suffragists are visionary, one-idead, inartistic. A beautiful spirit 
of friendly sympathy was everywhere manifest. The key-note was 
struck on the opening night when Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and Mrs. Lucy Stone, three representative 
women of this generation, followed each other in grand right-to-the- 
Point speeches. Mrs. Livermore said this new movement preludes 
* new and higher civilization. Mrs. Howe urged that prejudice be 
replaced by more intelligent ideas concerning this reform. Mrs. 
Stone (was there ever a sweeter voice?) pleaded the need of 
women’s help in public life as well as in the home. 

Speaking of prejudice reminds me of a recent public meeting in 
which the followi@g story was told to illustrate the obloquy once 
endured for the cause. -A clergyman was requested to read a notice 
in his church to the effect that a woman would speak in a certain 


place, His announcement on this occasion was that # hen would | 
like rooster, 
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The andience was much surprised at this incident, especially 
those of the younger generation. But the story did not end here. 
After several speakers had followed, Mrs. Stone made the closing 
speech. She began by expressing the joy she had ever had in being 
able to speak for the good of women, indeed for the good of the 
human race everywhere. The story told that evening, by a gentle- 
man not personally known to her, had brought vividly before her 
mind that very Sunday evening in years gone by, when she, a young 
woman full of zeal to help the poor negro in his chains, had pleaded 
for him before the lyceum which had assembled to hear a hen crow 
like a rooster, for she was the advertised hen. She could tell many 
an equally unpleasant story of those days, but she preferred to 
dwell in these brighter ones, when she was eating some, if not all, 
of the fruit of her desire. 

By the by, this Bazar, which was so fully reported in the daily pa- 
pers, illustrated in many ways the progress that has been made in 
working for women. Marion Osgood’s Women’s Orchestra attracted 
much attention with its twenty-four pieces, all played by women. 
One of the most effective features of the display that made Mhsic 
Hall so attractive for a week was the suspension of beautiful ban- 
ners, guarding the different tables, with such mottoes as ‘‘ The 
Woman’s Hour has Struck,’’ ‘‘ Justice Knows no Sex,’ ‘‘ No Fet- 
ters in the Bay State,’’ ‘‘ Taxation with Representation,” “‘ Free- 
dom and Unity,”’ *‘ Male and Female Created He them and gave 
them Dominion, 


FOR LOWELL’S BIRTHDAY, FEB. 22.* 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL FACTS. (One fact recited by a pupil 
without rising.) 


1. James Russell Lowell was born in Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 
22, 1819, sixty-nine years ago. 

2. He graduated at Harvard at the age of nineteen. 

3. After college graduation he studied law and was admitted to 
the bar at the age of 21. 

4. He opened a law office in Boston, but soon devoted himself 
entirely to literary pursuits. 

5. He was married to Miss Maria White at the age of twenty- 
five, i. ¢., in 1844, but after a pleasant married life of nine years, 
she died in 1853. 

6. In 1851 and 1852 he traveled in Europe. In May, 1855, he 
went abroad a second time and spent a year in travel. 

7. In 1857 he married Miss Frances Dunlap, of Portland, Me. 

8. He edited the Atlantic Monthly from its establishment in 1857 
to 1862, and was associate editor of the North American Review 
from 1863 to 1872. 

9. His first public office was that of minister to Spain, his last 
that of minister to England. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS AND CRITICISMS. 


10. Mr. Lowell’s home in Cambridge, known as Elmwood, is 
about one half a mile from Harvard Square, near Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery. The house was erected by Thomas Oliver, the last 
royal lieutenant-governor of the Province of Massachusetts. When 
on the outbreak of the Revolution he returned to England the 
house became the property of Elbridge Gerry, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, a governor of Massachusetts, 
and vice-President of the United States. Mr. Lowell’s father 
bought it after the death of Mr. Gerry. The trees from which the 
father gave it its name were planted by his hand. The house has 
much the general appearance of that of the Longfellow homestead, 
which is passed in coming from Harvard Square on Brattle street. 
There is much that is romantic in the surrounding of the house. 
Many of Lowell's poems and prose writings take their coloring 
from Elmwood. 

11. Mr. Lowell is a practical lover of nature, is fond of birds, 
trees, and flowers, 


. wv- the use of the cut we are indebted to Messrs. Houghton. Mit- 
filn, & Company, 


12. He is noted as a pedestrian among those who have an op- 
portunity of observing his daily life. He rarely rides when he caw 
walk, and has often been seen in the bleakest weather, walking 
through the streets of Cambridge, with no sign of an overcoat. His 
erect bearing, elastic step, and robust health attract very general 
attention. 
13. Socially Mr. Lowell is one of the most affable and genial 
of men, and he made an impression upon English life while repre- 
senting our government at the Court of St. James, such as has 
rarely, or never, been excelled by any American. 
14. As a conversationalist Mr. Lowell has few equals and no su- 
perior among the men of to-day. He knows how to listen as well 
as talk, and although rarely accessible to men not congenial to him 
his power to make an evening or an hour peculiarly agreeable 
makes his company much sought. 
15. He was born among books, reared upon them, and has 
loved and searched them all his life. 
16. His prose writings are exquisite, his criticisms being among 
the choicest American productions. 

17. Mr. Lowell’s fame will rest, however, upon his poems. Hit 
** Vision of Sir Launfal’’ will probably live as long as any Amer- 
ican poem, while his ‘‘ Biglow Papers’’ exhibit as mach poetic 
genius as is to be found in our country. Many of his poems, like 
** The Present Crisis’’ and the ‘‘ Harvard Commemoration Ode,’’ 
are the choicest contributions to the history of an eventful time. 
18. What Lowell says of his own poetry is perhaps the best ex- 
pression of his method and spirit : 
** Now I’ve a notion, if a poet 

Beat up for themes, his verse will show it: 

I wait for subjects that hunt me, 

By day or night, won’t let me be, 


And hang about me like a curse, 
Till they have made me into verse.’’ 


Following this, he not only proves that ‘‘ feathered words are 
strong,’’ but accedes readily to the request for 
—*‘* gunthin’ light an ’eute 
Rattlin’ an’ shrewd an’ kin’ o’ jinglish.”’ 
In ‘‘ A Fable for Critics’’ he spares not himself : 


** There’s Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme ; 
He might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 
But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders ; 
The top of the hill he will ne'er come nigh reaching 
Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and preaching.”’ 


19. Mr. Lowell is probably a representative man of letters. He 
has never been a laborious student, yet he is a man of rich scholar- 
ship and ‘‘soundly versed in those branches which he has chosen to 
follow.’’ He has not been an indomitable writer; he has reached 
his typical position in ways peculiarly his own.’’ His acquirements 
and versatile writings; the conditions of his life; his international 
honors; the mould of the man; his speech, bearing, and the spirit 
of his whole work, have given him a peculiar distinction. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 
Born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, . . . February 22, 1819 


Gives the class poem, . 
Takes up the study of law, 
Publishes his first volume of A Year’s Life, . . . 1841 


Is joint editor with Robert Carter of a new literary magazine, 
The Pioneer, which lasts three months, 18438 
Publishes his segond volume of poems, A Legend of Brittany, 
Miscellaneous Poems and Sonnets, 


Marries Maria White, ° 1844 
Publishes his first prose work, Conversations on Some of the 

Publishes The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
Publishes A Fuble for Critics, . . 1668 
Publishes the first series of The Biglow Popers, 
Goes abroad for a year, ‘ . . . . . -'s . . 1851 
Death of his wife, . . » » 
Delivers a course of Lectures on English Poets before the 

Lowell Institute, . . 1854 
Succeeds we Longfellow as Smith Professor of the French 

and nish Languages and Literatures, and Professor 

of Bake Lettres in Harvard 
Spends a year of study in Europe, . - « « 1855-1856 
Becomes Editor 4 The Atlantic Monthly upon its establish- 

Assumes joint ed editorship with C. E. Norton of the North 


American Review, 
Delivers the Ode at Harvard Commemoration, ° 
Pablishes second series of The Biglow Papers, ... . 
Publishes Under the Willows and other Poems, 
Delivers his Ode, Under the Old Elm, ... . 
Is Presidential Elector, . . 
Goes to Spain as a U. S. minister 
Is transferred to England, .....+ +. - 
Returns to the United States, .. . - 1885 


—Alfred 8. Roe’s American oad “Their Birthdays. 


FEBRUARY. 


A poetical picture is given by Edward Spenser in “* The Faerie 
Queene,”’ as follows: 


* Came cold February, sitting 
In an old wagon, for he could not ride, 
Drawn of two fishes, for the season fittin ng 
Which through the flood before did softly slide 
And swim away: yet had he by his side 
His plough and harness fit to till. the ground, 
And tools to prune the trees, before the bride 
Of hasting Prime did make them bourgeon round.”’ 


— Singing should be practiced daily for the immediate pleasure 


it gives, for the ssthetic culture it affords, and for its beneficig! 
results in school discipline. —J ohonnet, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 

Lr the child does not get the pitch have him stop and 
listen to it. He gets the pitch through the ear, and in no 
other way. 

Tur distinguishing feature of the mind is its power to 
produce for itself. It is the teacher’s privilege to furnish 
the stimulant and oceasion for such productive art. 


Ir is not the business of the school to develop genius. 
That is a rare element, and the school must content itself 
with a good general preparation for manhood and wo- 
manhood, for the ordinary basiness and social relations 


of le. 

IF you get discouraged because some of your pupils of 
other days have gone wrong, think what they might have 
been but for you, but for your teaching. The restrain- 
ing inflnence of the school no one can estimate. It pro- 
Keep your 


tects from excess where least expected. 
thought upon this and take courage. 


CuILpREN are rarely harmed by school work, but in 
the present sensitive state of the public mind we need to 
be watchful of nervous natures and hold them back. The 
whole school system suffers when a physician finds one case 
in which a delicate, overwrought child is harmed by the 
confinement, aspiration, or mistake of the teacher. 


AN INGENIOUS LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 


BY ARTEMAS WISWALL, 
Master Charles Sumner School, Boston, Mass. 


In the study of language I have found the following 
method to combine both pleasure and profit. 

Some of its advantages are that every pupil is required 
to do the whole work ; it compels the undivided attention 
of each; it reviews in a practical way the technical points 
of grammar; it calls for ingenuity and skill, and thus 
kindles enthusiasm ; it furnishes an opportunity to ineul- 


cate moral truths. 

The exercise for to-day is to combine the following in 
sentences : 

James Ernest. Use the word boy as a noun in apposition, modi- 
fied by an adjective which means he didn’t mind; request, in the 
indicative mood, past tense, passive voice; preposition by ; personal 
pronoun third, singular masculine, possessive; a noun which means 
paternal relation; an infinitive which means to do something like 
another; definite article; a noun which means something to be 
copied ; a fitting preposition; the name of an English king, who, 
when he came to the throne, rejected all his evil associates; con- 
junction but ; Christian name of the boy of whom we are speaking ; 
to heed, potential mood, past tense; that form which signifies de- 
termination ; adverb of negation between auxiliary and principal ; 
personal pronoun masculine third, singular possessive ; appropriate 
noun; do. 

Boy, preceded by one limiting and one qualifying adjective; to 
arrest in the indicative mode, past tense, passive voice; a modify- 
ing adverb, which means in a short time, between the auxiliary and 
principal ; conjunction; to commit in the indicative mode, past 
tense, passive voice; preposition; name of place of confinement for 
criminals. 

The above, to be dictated slowly, and the whole class 
is to frame the sentence from such dictation. 

James Ernest, a disobedient boy, was requested by his father to 
imitate the example of Henry V.; but James would not heed his 
father’s wishes. 

This bad boy was soon arrested and committed to prison. 


CHIPS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS IN 
EUROPE. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM. OHIO. 
The Whole Natiown a School. 


My admiration for the schools in Germany grows, 
when [ notice the consistent help different institutions for 
educational and scientific purposes are rendering each 
other. Thus, for instance, I see in D. on the Rhine that 
the common schools, as well as the several high schools 
(the Gymnasium, Realschule, and Young Ladies Acad- 
emy), stand in close connection and intimate relation to 
the management of the Art Academy, the Art Museum, 
the Zovlogical and Botanical Garden, the Observatory, 
the libraries, the gymnastic societies, and even the theatre, 
in fact, with every institution which in some degree may 
be influential in assisting the work in school, 


Plants are ordered for the study of botany at the 
botanical garden. Certain hours are fixed at the zodlog- 
ical garden for visits of the classes in zodlogy ; admission 
free. Classes in drawing are taken to the art collections 
and museums, where the teacher of advanced classes 
gives a lesson monthly. The libraries are open to the 
pupils on presentation of a membership ticket issued by 
the rector of the school. Classes in literature go with 
their teachers to see classic performances in the theatre. 
The schools having small but very valuable collections 


| frequently exchange specimens with the custos of the 


museum, or even make loans. And so on, to every de- 
partment of the curriculum, some institution outside of 
school offers assistance free of charge. 

The more I look about me here in Germany, the more 
am I impressed with the fact that the whole nation is one 
great educational institution. Churches have their re- 
served seats for school children; theatres offer classic 
performances for students; gardens and parks are open 
to children; playgrounds are provided with flowerbeds 
for children; gymnastic halls and scaffolding are erected 
for the use of pupils of the city schools ; in fine, all efforts 
are made to put public instruction upon a rational basis, 
and to make education contagious. We Americans have 
much to learn from these “ barbarians.” 


The Star-gazer. 

I had the great pleasure of accémpanying a class of 
boys to the observatory, an institution which is under dif- 
ferent management from that of the high school. Here 
the whole class, about twenty-four young men, received a 
lesson in finding the constellations, a lesson given by the 
astronomer, assisted by the teacher and the astronomer’s 
aimanuensis. ‘The class was placed in a row on a veranda, 
and by means of an ingenious device, all the students 
were enabled to find the stars and constellations instantly. 
Let me sketch the device. Its name is the star-gazer. 

It consists of a light rectangular frame, which is sus- 
pended by a cord from a crossbeam, a tree, or any other 
convenient place. ‘There were 
six of these gazers in use. 

The astronomer would step 

behind the line of boys, and 

with the frame lifted to the 
height of his eye would look 
along one side of the frame, 

till he had fixed his gaze on a 

particular star, a student would 
@ then look along the other par- 

allel side of the frame, and 

soon see precisely the same 

star which appeared as the 

vanishing point of the two par- 
allels. ‘The student would keep his eye on that star, the 
astronomer would retire, and another student take his 
place. In a few seconds the whole class looked at the 
same star, thereby a fixed point was gained from which 
entire constellations could be mapped out. Maps of the 
constellations were spread out on a table and were con- 
sulted. 

Now the fair reader may perhaps think this of trifling 
importance, but it strack me as being worthy of mention 
on account of its simplicity. The device is also used by 
Dr. Lander of Williamston, S. C., where I saw it first. I 
might have forgotten it, had I not met with it here and 
seen its great usefulness for class instruction. Great 
minds think alike. I hope Dr. Lander will not take me 
to task for thus giving his invention to the public. 

I have gathered a great many interesting points on my 
journey of inspection, and shall continue these letters till 
my purse or the editor of the JournnaL calls a halt. 
Most Americans visiting Europe only follow the great 
highroads of travel, and care naught for the pleasant by- 
ways which are studded with flowers of the richest hue. 
[ am wandering with my little son through the country. 
A small knapsack containing the necessaries for toilet is 
all the baggage we have. We see much, experience un- 
speakable pleasures, learn a great deal and gather honey 
as we go along. I assure my readers we are the happiest 
couple of tramps one can imagine. 


A Masterstroke. 


Seene, a hot, dingy schoolroom in the gymnasium of 
C.; pupils supposed to attend-to a lesson in algebra ; the 


teacher a middle-aged, patient-looking man, with care- 


worn features, but remarkably keen eyes and the prover- 
bial square forehead of the mathematician. One of the 
pupils, a criminally stupid-looking specimen of the genus 
homo sapiens, one of those boys whom Schiller must have 
had in mind when he said, “ With stupidity even the gods 
fight in vain,” could not see why the difference between 
plus 6 and minus 10 should be 16. The teacher made it 
clear by referring to six marbles in pocket and ten lost in 
the game played “for keeps.” The boy persisted in 
saying the sum was 16, but not the difference, con- 
founding in his mind remainder with difference. 

I pitied the teacher, but was curious to see the outcome 
of this tussle with stupidity. The teacher looked up, cast 
his eyes about the room, ran to the thermometer, snatched 
it up, and with a triumphant look aimed a last blow at 
stupidity by demonstrating that the difference between 6 
degrees above zero and 10 degrees below zero was 16 de- 
grees, not 4, as the boy had thought. This last stroke 
was a masterstroke, and the boy’s mind yielded to this 
demonstration ad oculos. Further questioning revealed 
the fact that he had caught the truth and held on to it. 
I never left a school so thoroughly convinced of the use- 
fulness of the objective method as I did that day. 


The Training School. 


HOW THE PRACTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL SPENT 
FRIDAY, DEC. 23. 


BY SARAH J. WALTER, 

Principal Training Department, Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
The Christmas spirit has been growing for two weeks ; 
the rooms are arrayed in holiday attire of hemlock, 
cedar, pine, and red berries ; evergreen wreaths are in 
the windows, and Christmas poem and sentiment speak 
from the blackboards. 

It has been said, “ ‘The Christmas spirit has been grow- 
ing.” “The cricket” helped it on, morning after morn- 
ing, for two weeks. “The cricket on the hearth” has 
chirped its carol. Upon this particular morning the clos- 
ing chapter was read. The pupils part with regret from 
its characters. 

After devotional exercises and the Dickens’ reading, 
the schools march to their recitation rooms to engage in 
the morning work. The teachers of drawing and several 
of the older pupils remain in the assembly halls to arrange 
for exhibition the results of the last month’s work in 
drawing. 

The last few weeks have witnessed busy times in the 
junior and senior drawing classes. The children have 
been making Christmas gifts for their parents, the gift 
being made in the drawing hour and a direct product of 
the drawing. 

There have been intense interest and pleasure in plan- 
ning the gifts, and thoughtful care in originating designs 
for the ornamental and useful articles made. 

The exhibit comprised something over three hundred 
pieces,—cards, with pretty designs in pencil or colors; 
thermometer cards, with bright satin bows to heighten 
the effect of the design ; booklets containing within the 
ornamental covers an illustrated poem or quotations ; cal- 
endars, blotters, shaving cases, chamois leather bags with 
bronze and gilt ornamentation, etc., ete. 

An afternoon reception for parents and friends was in- 
troduced by a geography exercise, consisting of a stereop- 
ticon exhibit of views of important places from Oswego to 
Bethlehem. At Bethlehem, one of the younger children 
told the sweet story of “ When shepherds watched their 
flocks by night.” Joyful carols were sung, essays read, 
recitations rendered, and choice extracts from standard 
authors quoted. Lastly, the exhibit of drawing received 
the attention of the visitors. 

The results accruing from the last few weeks’ work are 
not entered upon any record page; they will not swell the 
per cent. of any promotion standing. 

The creative faculties have been strengthened and re- 
ceived fresh impetus ; the pupils feel by this practical test 
that they have an additional resource, practical as well as 
wsthetical. 

Best of all, softly and silently into the soul of the little 
donor has flashed this truth, “It is more blessed to give 


than to receive.” 
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Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
Prov. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


CSAR AND GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION AND THE 
STUDIES OF THE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


The comparatively limited time given to the study of Greek 
prose, in most of our college preparatory courses, forbids the ac- 
quirement on the part of the pupil, of any considerable facility in 
this branch of his classical work. Without dwelling upon the fact 
that my ideal is a daily exercise in this, just as much as a daily 
recitation upon the text, I will state briefly the conditions under 
which I think the most satisfactory results can be obtained. 

Let the student be required to master the grammatical principles 
to be exemplified in the lesson and to write out in Greek the sen- 
tences in band. Then he must so familiarize himself with the vo- 
cabulary, the idioms, and peculiarities of constraction occurring 
therein, that, without having actually memorized the sentences, he 
can rewrite them independently of his book or paper, When the 
class assembles for recitation, let the teacher dictate these same 
sentences and the students produce them upon the blackboard, a 
pause being made between each successive set to analyze and crit- 
icise the structure, the word-formations, the accents,—in short, all 
the knotty points,—and an opportunity being given for comparison 
as regards the manner in which different parties have interpreted 
the same expression. The lesson completed in this way, devote 
the remainder of the hour to an oral exercise, the teacher giving 
out the sentences in an elaborated form, to be rendered into Greek 


as rapidly as possible, and weaving into them catchy phrases and 
clauses, previously studied, by wav of review. By this means, they 
carry away with them, in their minas and not on paper, the fruits 
of their labor; and besides they have seen reviewed and re-ex- 
plained many a perplexing and half-forgotten problem of the past. 

It has been my experience that, whatever accuracy or skill the 
learner may have acquired in the rendition of unconnected senten- 
ces, yet present him with a connected paragraph of English for 
translation, and he looks upon it as a stupendous, if not impossible 
task. I have, therefore, found it very profitable to devote a por- 
tion of the senior preparatory year to this kind of work, pursuing 
the same method as stated above. And 1 might add regarding this 
very method, that one vital point seems to be that it assures some 
considerable knowledge of the lesson on the part of every scholar— 
po one or two boys doing the work and the others coming in with 
copies, as is too often the case. 

Classical teachers are under a debt of gratitude to the authors of 
those most excellent little volames, known under the title of Classi- 
cal Primers. They are just the right textbooks for the preparatory 
school. So in teaching Greek history | would use no other book 
than Fyffe’s Primer. A large array of incidents and long descrip. 
tions, often perplex more than they enlighten the youngmind The 
main facts are lost sight of in an attempt to gather in the details. 
Too much attention to dates is hardly desirabie. ‘There are certain 
events which should be clearly and exactly defined; but of others, if 
we know the period in which they happened, itisenough. ‘I'he pupil 
should tell, in his own words, the story which the lesson contains; 
then upon these outlines the instructor can expand with anecdotes 
and episodes from his own knowledge. These if graphically told, 
and enlivened here and there, when possible, by a touch of imagi- 
nation or romance, make an impression and are retained. I do not 
believe in the memorizing of schedules of dates, of great men, and 
of remarkable deeds. They are soon forgotten because learned in 
their order, jast like a piece for recitation. I would much rather 
that, along with a clear knowledge of the prominent landmarks of 
the history, the student should carry away a good general knowl- 
edge of what remains, for this will abide with him. The daily 
passages in the Greek author which he is reading are often full of 
historical allusions; and an explanation of these and of the period 
to which they belong should always be called for. Very often the 
causes, action, and results of a great national issue among the 
Greeks have many points of similarity to the workings of some 
modern revolution, familiar even to the young; and in this case a 
thorough comparison of the two is invaluable. 

The publication, during the past year, of Professor Harkness’ 
new edition of Casar has placed in our hands an almost ideal book 
for the classroom. Simple as is the style of the commentaries, I 
have often found the average student experiencing more trouble in 
mastering them than in overcoming the difficulties of Virgil. In- 
direct discourse seems, naturally enough, to be the chief obstacle 
in the way. With this subject 1 deal somewhat as follows : 

Before that I refer to the grammar at all, I try to explain the 
system myself, taking up at first only those portions of the pas- 
sages, as they occur, which involve the simplest changes and show- 
ing, in the most concise manner possible, the reasons for the changes 
and how they come about, A few lines rewritten into direct dis- 
course upon the blackboard often serve to enlighten, where a mere 
verbal explanation and reference to the text will not. From these 
elementary sentences and clauses, I gradually work into the more 
complicated and exceptional, analyzing these in the same manner, 
and pointing out new features as they appear. After several 
weeks spent iu this way, I then require the pupils to study the sub- 
ject as it is presented in the grammar, and assign them a chapter, 
occasionally, to transfer into the direct statement as a kind of ex- 
ercise in Latin prose. Ina a short time, the mist is entirely lifted 
from their eyes, and henceforth Cesar is very easy and enjoyable. 
An immediate plunge into the grammar, with its coarse print rules 
mixed up with tine print and foot-notes, confuses greatly the young 


As a means to acquiring a smooth English translation, I insist 
that the review be written out, every day, in the best Eoglish the 
student can command and brought into the class. Some one is 
called upon to read his version. In the mean time, the other prin- 
ciples of syntax are not neglected, the matter of the subjunctive 
mood and the rules fer the government of cases are studied and de- 
veloped by degrees. The military tactics, the career of Cesar, 
the style of his writings and the remaining essentials all have their 
time and place in the course of the year. j 

Four years are none too mauy_to devote to a preparation for col- 
lege; and I assume that the candidate, when he begins, has a good 
knowledge of arithmetic, United States history, English grammar, 
and geography. ‘Then, if he is at least fourteen years of age, he 
can go straight through and do his work successfully. I regard it 
asa mistake that boys should rush into the study of Latin before 
they can distinguish one part of speech from another, and before 
they have any acquaintance with the Koglish verb and its uses. 
Granted that Latin helps us to understand our own tongue, yet it 


enough for a boy to enter college. He has then got strength suffi- 
cient to withstand the strain; and his mind is matured enough to 
appreciate his situation and deal comprehensively with the branches 
he may pursue. 

_ Two terms, of twelve weeks each, I should judge to be ample 
time spent upon simple sentences. The class should be able, at 
this period, to take up some book of easy selections from Jatin 
authors. Perhaps a few of the very plainest chapters of Cesar 
might well be attempted, as furnishing a key to tie coming year's 
work. I am in doubt as to whether it is worth while to allow an en- 
tire year for Cesar. I wish, almost, that some suitable textbook 
could be found containing two books of the commentaries, along 
with extracts from other prose writers. The student would not, 
under these conditions, have such a cramped idea of Latin litera- 
ture when he comes to the study of Virgil. 

For this latter author I want at least a year. With such an al- 
lowavee, the first six books of the Aneid, the Eclogues, and part of 
the Georgics can easily be covered. The Zneid gives only a half 
understanding of the breadth and the depth of the poet. Six 
orations of Cicero,—the four against Catiline, the one for the poet 
Archias. and the one for the Manilian Law,—read after the comple- 
tion of Virgil, make a good ending to the four years of Latin. I 
do not favor the reading of Cicero before Virgil. Such polished 
prose as that of the great Roman orator requires a more matured 
mind for its full appreciation, a mind toned up by the similies, the 
metaphors, and the artistic finish of the prince of Latin song. 

Two terms faithful drill in the Greek grammar and White's 
Greek Lessons, after the boy has studied Latin for a year, ought to 
fit him for reading the Anabasis; but I would by no means advyo- 
cate the use of the regular four books of this admirable narrative, — 
120 pages of Goodwin’s Greek Reader being of infinitely more worth 
to him. The variety both in style and im matetial afforded by 
this book demand for it a wide consideration. Assuredly after 
an acquaintance with four or five authors, Homer ean be read with 
much more appreciation than it otherwise would. The scholar be- 
gins to realize that it is a great literature which he is mastering, 
and not simply his daily lesson in Greek. Upon this same ground, 
two books of the Iliad and the Pheacians of Ilomer might be a 
good substitute for the conventional three books of the Iiiad. If 
we could only instill in the youth a sense of the fact, that he is 
studying Greek in order that he may enjoy in the original the de- 
lights of some of our most priceless literary treasures, we would 
find fewer college men eager to drop their Greek as soon as possible. 

Too little attention is paid to English in most of oar preparatory 
schools. It is really shocking to find so many young men, when 
they enter college, unable to write an eesay or even a letter and 
have it grammatically construed throughout, and rightly para- 
graphed and punctuated. Again, how much more competent 
would they be to direct themselves in their general reading, it their 
tastes had been elevated and cultivated by an inspiring study of 
some good textbook upon English and American literature, — if 
they had had vividly impressed upon their minds the distinction 
between the wheat and the tares of the vast literary harvest with 
which they are to come in contact! 

A. Lyronrp. 

Episcopal Academy of Conn., Cheshire, Conn. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘*SOME CURIOUS STATEMENTS.”’ 


Mr. Editor :— ‘‘ Some curious statements in recently published 
Grammars,”’ is the caption of an article in the JOURNAL OF Epvu- 
CATION for January 12th. 

One of these curious statements in grammars recent/y published is 
that the infinitive isa verbal noun. I don’t know how far back 
** recently ’’ extends; but it must be many years; for Archbishop 
Whateley, in his Logic, published some fifty years ago, calls it a 
noun-substantive, being related to the verb in respect of the thing 
signified, but not a verb, inasmuch as it differs entirely in its mode 
of signification, and he says that grammarians have produced much 
needless perplexity by speaking of the infinitive in ing as a par- 
ticiple, when the very employment of the word constitutes it an in- 
finitive, and not a participle. 

So Latham in hie English Language published in 1541, says: 
**The infinitive mood isa noun. The current rule that when two 
verbs come together, the latter is in the infinitive mood, means that 
one verb can govern another only by converting it into a noun.” 

Still more recently respectable grammarians of whom | will men- 
tion but two, — Prof. Alexander Bain and Professor Whitney, — 
have treated the infinitive as a verbal noun. Bain says it simply 
names the action expressed by the verb. 

Professor Whitney says: ‘‘ There are certain derivative words 
made from almost every verb in the language which ure so impor- 
tant, and so much used, and used in such ways that they are always 
given along with the inflectional forms, as part of the conjugation 
of the verb, although they are not verbs at all, because they do not 
really assert anything; they are only nouns and adjectives. They 
are called infinitives and participles.’’ 

With such authorities as these, it can hardly be regarded as pre- 
sumption for grammarians of less note to follow their lead, in works 
more recently published. Even Gould Brown, while he calls the 
infinitive a mood of the verb, does not regard the preposition to as 
a part of it, but makes a new rule, that ‘‘the preposition to com- 
monly governs the infinitive mood.’’ He thus, practically, admits 
that it is a noun, by using it as a noun. 

But your correspondent would seem to make the infini'ive un- 
limited as a “‘ part of speech,’’ for he says: ‘‘ If at times the noun 
element, in the adjective element, or the adverb element in them is 
paramount, there are also times abundant when the verb idea is 
paramount.” In the sentence, ‘‘1 desire him to be promoted,”’ 
your correspondent says ‘‘ The verb idea is predominant.’”’ Bat 
what grammatical office does it perform? It is the object of the 
transitive verb ** desire.” Is this the office of a verb or of a noun? It 
answers the question, ‘‘ What do | desire ?’’ Answer, him to be pro- 
moted, or his promotion. This certainly has the signification and the 
grammatical construction of a noun. 

In the sentence, ‘* I saw a ship steam up the river,’’ there are two 
direct objects; as is seen by the fact that it admits of two pussives; 
thus, ‘* A ship was seen to steam up theriver,” and the steaming of 
a ship up the river was seen. This construction is by no means un- 
common. Certain verbs, as of asking, teaching, ete., have two 
direct objects,— one of the person, and the other of the thing ; as 
“* Tasked him this question,” ‘‘ This question was asked him by me,”’ 
or ‘‘ He was asked this question by me.’’ ‘' I heard the bird sing,’ 
‘The bird’s singing was heard by me,’’ or “* The bird was heard to 
sing by me. E 

That there has been much confusion, as Whateley says, caused by 
grammarians’ regarding the infinitive as a verb, is evident from the 
trouble it has given and still gives some teachers. Se 

It was formerly considered on/y as a mood, and the preposition 


is not inspiring to a teacher’s hopes when a pupil informs him re- 
peatedly that corona, or some like word, is in the indicative mood 
aud present tense, or that it is a preposition. LKighteen is young 


to was regarded as an essential part of it, except in a few cases in 


which it was said to be omitted ; as after bid, dare, let, ete. 


= 


Later, teachers began to speak of “‘ the infinitive,’ without com- 
mitting themselves on the “‘ part of speech,’’ to which it belonged ; 
and instead of telling what grammatical office it performed, they 
said, (and I think some teachers now say,) that it depends upon a 
certain word. Thus, in the sentence, ‘‘ the man was ready to go,”’ 
to go is said to depend upon the adjective ‘‘ ready,’’ but whether as 
a noun, adjective, or adverbial modifier, is left in doubt. But in 
the sentence, ** the man was ready for the journey,’’ for the journey 
is an adverbial phrase. 

Now all this confusion may be avoided, and the rules of syntax 
be left intact, by saying, as Whitney does, that the infinitive is de- 
rived from the verb, and while having the same form as the root, 
performs a different grammatical fanction. In the same way the 
imperfect participle and the infinitive in ing have the same form, 
while one performs the office of a noun, and the other of an 
adjective. 

t should also be remembered that the simple, or, (as Whitney 
ealls it,) the root infinitive is the verbal noun, which, when preceded 
by the preposition fo, becomesa phrase, and may be used as a noun, 

oston. 


Mr. Editor ; —1f not encroaching upon your space, I desire to 
take exceptions to the conclusion of ‘‘ Brooklyn,’’ in reference to 
**T desire him to be promoted.” 

A clause is a proposition. 

A proposition must contain a finite verb, but ‘‘ to be promoted ”’ 
is an infinitive verb, hence ‘‘ him to be promoted” is not a clause, 
but a complex infinitive phrase, or an infinitive phrase with a subject. 

It is unnecessarily complicating a subject otherwise easily com- 
prehended by the average pupil to name the infinitive phrase a 
clause, merely because it takes a subject or object, or even though 
the verb idea be predominant, Tair-splitting is the bane of class- 
work in grammar. 

I cannot agree with your correspondent in the JOURNAL of Jan. 
5th, that in the sentence ‘‘ John is in the garden,’’ the phrase is 
adjective. It answers the question ‘‘ where ?’’, is an adverb of 
place, and the verb is not a copula at all, but is attributive in itself, 
just as *‘ stands’’ in ‘‘ the house stands on the hill.’’ 

In regard to J. D. B.’s *‘ Query in Grammar ’”’ I should like to 
state my opinion : 

In the lines, 

** And all the steps that grace display, 
Which drew the wondrous plan,’’— 

‘*Steps’’ is the subject of ‘‘display’’; ‘‘ that ’’ is definitive, de- 
monstrative adjective limiting ‘‘grace’’; ‘‘ grace’ is the object of 
display’ ; which ’’ has *‘ grace ’’ for its antecedent. 

The lines are not usually so read as to convey this idea, 


Huntington, W. Va. L. 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Dis, as a prefix means ‘‘ not” or ‘‘ away.’’ Disable, not able; 
disagree, not agreeing; disarm, take arms away; disband, send 
away; dislike, to ‘‘ not like’’; dissimilar, not similar; displace, 
take away from place; displease, to ** not please”’ ; disbelieve, to 
believe’; disedge, take edge away; dishearten, take heart 
away. 

Em or En (the same, changed for euphony), as a prefix means 
in’? or “on.’?’ Embark, go in vessel; embody, put in. En- 
camp, go im camp; encage, put in cage; enchain, put in chains; 
encircle, put in circle; enshrine, shrine in; entrap, get in trap. 


LITERARY CONUNDRUMS. 
[Answers to be given next week.] 


14, An American manafacturing town. 

15. Humpback, but not deformed. 

16. An internal pain. ; 

17. Value of a word. 

18. A ten-footer whose name begins with fifty. 

19. A briyrhter and smarter than the other one. 

20. A worker in precious metals. 

21. A very vital part of the body. 

22. Small talk and heavy weight. 

23. A prefix and a disease, 

24, A disagreeable fellow to be on your foot. 

25. A sick place of worsbip. 

26. A mean dog, ’ tis. 

27. An official dreaded by the students of English universities. 
28. His middle name is suggestive of an Indian or a Hottentot. 
20. A manafactured metal. 

30. Very fast indeed. 

31. A barrier buiit by an edible. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

. A oom deposit ef the finest asbestus has been discovered in 

ussia. 

The winter palace of the Czar of Russia is lighted by 12,000 in- 
candescent lamps. 

Two more islands have been discovered in the Pacific Ocean, not 
far from New Guinea. 

The Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore, has an income of 
$220,000 from funds, and about $40,000 from tuition. 

Ina district of Indiana the farmers harvested their wheat by, 
gaslight. ‘The light was farnished by a natural gas well. 

The Dutch Government is doing its best to develop the coal fields 
of Sumatra. This coal is said to equal the best in quality. 

Recently, at a trial trip of the new torpedo boat built for Spain, 


aspeed of thirty miles an hour was attained, this being the highest’ °. 


on record. 
The coal fields of Colorado are reported to be as valuable as any 

in the world. The coal is good, containing very little ash, and the 

veins are thick. 


The coal deposits of Burmah have been tested by Calcutta experts . 
and found to be excellent fuel. The deposits lie near the river and 


can be easily worked. 

The art of paper making has reached a point where a tree may 
be cutdown, made into paper, and turned out as a newspaper in 
thirty-six hours.— Scientific American, 

In 1836 a theater at St. Petersburg was destroyed by fire causing 
800 deaths, the fire in the Brooklyn theater, 1876, had 283 victims, 
and the loss of the Vienna theater was accompanied by 450 deaths. 

A few weeks ago, when blasting rock for a new road bed in 
Texas, the workmen noticed a hard, white rock, which upon ex- 
amination proved to be the finest quality of white marble. The 


Hedge is near the city of San Antonio, 
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Dr. W. T. Harris rarely appears to such advantage 
as in his annotation of Rosenkranz’s Philosophy of Edu- 


cation. 


ILLITERACY is a greater curse, if possible, to the nation 
than to the individual state. How long shall the increase 


go unchecked? Let every honest man, every lover of his 


country, answer. 


Two MILLION more illiterates in this country in 1880 
than in 1870. How long shall this go on without a uni- 
versal demand for some of that hundred millions of dollars 
in the treasury to be used to aid the states being ruined by 
illiteracy. 


WE present this week a Lowell’s Birthday Exercise. 
February is rich in memorial days, and it was a tempta- 
tion to devote more space and publish exercises on 
Washington, Lincoln, and Longfellow, as well as Lowell, 
but fifteen cents will secure No. 32 Riverside Series, with 
abundant material for a Lincoln Day, or Alfred S. Roe’s 
“American Authors and Their Birthdays,” an elegant 
number of the Riverside Series. 


Joun Morey rarely says so good a thing as when he 
said, ‘ Restraint and discipline, examples of virtue and of 
justice, these are what form the education of the world.” 
We magnify what the books teach, what we teach from 
nature, what we learn from science and mechanics, but 
men and women are made chiefly by the restraint they 
place upon themselves, by the discipline of circumstances, 
by the examples of those whom they admire. Teachers 
sometimes say they wish there was no such thing as dis- 
cipline in school, whereas, a large part of the benefit of 
the school is from the disciplinary influence when it is 
all that it may be. 


Tue National Association, through the generosity of 
the Californians, offers a prize of five hundred dollars for 
the best school exhibit, California not competing. Now 
let every state do itself credit, and honor the princely 
generosity of California by competing for this prize, not 
for the sake of the five hundred dollars, but that the edu- 
cational exhibit may be the best ever held in this coun- 
try. No state has ever made the effort for the success of 
a meeting that Californiais making, and the teachers of the 
land owe it to themselves as well as to those who are to 
receive them that the numbers be large and the enthu- 
siasm intense. 


SEN» in your letters for Miss Minnie Freeman, the he- 
roie teacher of the plains to whom we referred in our 
issue of Jan. 26, We have received some rare letters. 


We shall have a handsome testimonial for her, One 


gentleman encloses the money with which we are to buy 
a reliable pocket compass for her use if she is ever caught 
in another blizzard. One sends her a year’s subscription 
to a periodical. One school sends her twenty dollars ; sev- 
eral enclose small sums of money. We did not suggest 
anything of financial value, but we know that such testi- 
monials are always in order. We still think that the 
bound volume of letters will be a tribute as beautiful as 
it is unique, and we are pleased that it is so well received. 
It looks as though Miss Freeman might have many things 
to remind her of that noble deed. 


PRESIDENT SToRY, of the Chicago School Board, thinks 
evening schools are a great necessity,and asks that the appro- 
priation be raised from $15,000 to $55,000, that a special 
course be adapted to these schools, and that the term be 
twenty weeks, commencing in October. He advocates 
the employment of teachers capable of speaking foreign 
languages for those pupils who have not a good command 
of the English language. Attendance upon these schools 
should be comptlsory. There are large numbers of 
mischievous boys throughout the city, who throng the 
streets after nightfall, whose parents suppose them in the 
evening school, where they either have never been or have 
been sent away for misbehavior. They know corporal 
punishment is not allowed, and being averse to study are 
soon expelled for misbehavior, and mot choosing to go 
home, roam about, often fall into bad company, and are 
induced into all sorts of vice, and eventually crime. If 
firm discipline with judicious punishment under proper 
regulation and restraint could be enforced, and they 
were compelled to attend school, they might become use- 
ful and honorable members of society. There should be 
one or more schools in each division where all such boys 
could be taken, compelled to behave, and pursue their 
studies. A city ordinance providing for the arrest of all 
boys found loitering about the streets after nightfall, with- 
out parental permission, would be well, provided the offi- 
cers were instructed to take them to the nearest night 
school. There should be punishment by fine or imprison- 
ment for a second or third offence. 


— 


THE EVENING SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


One of the most important problems before our large 
cities is that of the evening school. It has a grand mis- 
sion. Theoretically it ought to be very nearly as important 
as the day school system. Its failure in practice is so 
frequent as to cause alarm among its most enthusiastic 
adherents. No school board in this country has shown 
itself more enterprising, sensible, and plucky on all edu- 
cational departures than that of New York City, and after 
a thorough trial of the evening school plan, President 
Simmons says: “The senior and junior evening schools 
have fallen from their original purpose,—which was to 
benefit apprentices and clerks,—and are much in need of 


reform. The absenteeism is deplorable, inasmuch as only|~ 


about one third of the whole number of pupils enrolled at- 
tend during the entire term. For the most part the chil- 
dren are exhausted by their daily labor, and are physically 
unable to do the work of the classroom, while there is 
proof that among the older boys and girls these schools 
are only an excuse for escaping parental supervision so 
as to spend the evenings roaming about the streets.” 

The evening high school on the West Side was so suc- 
cessful that another was started on the East Side. In 
less than two weeks eighteen hundred applied for admis- 
sion to this latter school, and more than eleven hundred 
were admitted, and the average attendance has been nine 
hundred. 


EVARTS — MARBLE. 


Supt. A. P. Marble has attained greater fame than 
any other schoolman of the day, and we think it not too 
much to say that no other has the gift with his pen to 
draw such fire as he has done by his anti-wational aid 
letter in the New York Evening Post. We regret that 
he opposes the bill which seems to us to have such possi- 
bilities of usefulness, but aside from that we are proud of 
his ability to foree Senator William M. Evarts to devote 
a long and vigorous speech in the United States Senate 
to the letter of a Massachusetts school superintendent in 


® New York daily; and while our sympathies are with 


the senator, we can but see that he in no wise matched 
Mr. Marble’s style in logic or effect. It is always a mis- 
fortune to have a schoolman of national reputation on the 
non-progressive side of any question, as we think Mr. 
Marble to be in this case, but the profession needs nothing 
so much as to have the world see that we have men who 
can cross intellectual swords with the recognized leaders 
of other professions. Few men in elective school positions 
have the courage to speak their mind heroically, which 
timidity has done the profession no end of harm. It takes 
some courage for the superintendent of schools in the 
home city of Senator George F. Hoar, the champion of 
the principle, to speak as vigorously as Mr. Marble has 
done, and had he been less able or less heroic there might 
have been unfortunate local consequences, but as it is he 
has strengthened himself everywhere, no less among the 
warm friends of the bill who regret his position than among 
the opponents who acknowledge bis utterance to be the 
most effective that has been made in Congress or out. 


NEW DEPARTURES 1N CHICAGO. 


Pres. Allan C. Story, of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, in his annual report, just read to the school board of 
that city, “ fairly bristles with proposed reforms and rad- 
ical departures from the present method of teaching the 
‘young idea how to shoot,’” says the Chicago Tribune. 
He calls for the erection of ten new schoolhouses. There 
are now 7,000 children in double divisions, and the en- 
forcement of compulsory education would increase the 
number to 20,000. The number of pupils to each 
teacher has been increased to 64. He recommends that 
50 be the maximum in primary schools and 40 in the 
grammar schools above the eighth grade. He also rec- 
ommends a radical change in the course of study, since 
only four per cent. of those who enter ‘school graduate 
from the high school, and the vast majority of these are 
girls. The average boy, who through necessity is forced 
to work at a trade, drops out before the really useful feat- 
ures of a high school course are reached. The working 
class of Chicago includes 75 per cent. of the population. 
President Story recommends the abolition of many feat- 
ures of the grammar school which are merely ornamental 
and to include in it the cream of the high school course, 
so that the entire course in school should be but seven 
years, and at its close the young men would have a knowl- 
ledge of chemistry, electricity, natural philosophy, and 
other studies that enter into the mechanical and trade 
pursuits. He takes advanced ground upon the question 
of manual training schools for boys. The influx of skilled 
foreign laborers, especially in mechanical pursuits, coupled 
with the fact that the American apprenticeship system is 
practically abolished, has forced American boys into cler- 
ical and professional fields which are greatly overcrowded. 
He believes thoroughly in the abolition of special teach- 
ers, especially in German. 


PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 


The foremost systematic botanist of America died at 
his home in Cambridge, Mass., on the 30th of January, 
at the age of seventy-seven. No other American natural- 
ist has ever held such a position among the naturalists of 
the world. Indeed, no American of this generation has 
held the same rank among the world’s thinkers and in- 
vestigators that has been accorded him. His scholarly 
habits, breadth of thought, scientific instinct, literary 
tastes, patience in research, keenness of perception, true 
manliness, and devout spirit made him one of the men 
whose name and fame will be enduring. He left incom- 
plete an exhaustive “ Synoptical Flora,” but his associates 
and successors in the University will doubtless complete 
the work after the same plan and with much the same 
skill and perfection. Harvard owes as much to his schol- 
arly distinction as to any of her recent professors, and will 
appreciate the great herbarium and noble library which he _ 
has left for those who come after him in this work. We 
select from Cathcart’s Literary Reader the best brief 
biography we have seen. 

“ Born in Paris, Oneida County, N. Y., November 18, 
1810, he first studied medicine, but his enthusiastic love 
of botanical investigation withheld him from the practice 
of his profession. In 1834 he received the appointment 


of Botanist to the United States Exploring Expedition, 
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but, impatient of the delays which hindered that enter- 
prise, he resigned his office in 1837. About that time he 
was chosen Professor of Botany in the University of 
Michigan ; before that institution was opened, he accepted 
the Fisher Professorship of Natural History in Harvard 
University, and has ever since filled it with honor to him- 
self and great advantage to science. His first contribu- 
tion to the literature of botany was North American 
Graminee and Cyperacee, of which two volumes were 
published in 1834-35. This brought him prominently 
before the scientific world. His botanical career, how- 
ever, may be said to date from his reading, in December, 
1834, before the New York Lyceum of Natural History, 
of “ A Notice of Some New, Rare, or Otherwise Interesting 
Plants from the Northern and Western Portions of the 
State of New York.” In 1838, in conjunction with John 
Torrey, M.D., he prepared the first part of The Flora of 
North America. The collections made by the Exploring 
Expedition of Commodore Wilkes during the years 1838- 
42, except those obtained from the Pacific Coast, were 
placed in the hands of Professor Gray for elaboration, 
and the fruits of his labors are preserved in two volumes 
on the Botany of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion. His numerous papers in the memoirs of the learned 
societies, although not of a popular character, comprise a 
large part of his most important contributions to science. 
The most generally interesting one is his “‘ Memoir on the 
Botany of Japan in its relations to that of the United 
States,” which subject was followed up in his Address 
as President of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, delivered at Dubuque, August, 
1872. But while, by the works above mentioned and 
many others unnamed, Professor Gray has won fame at 
home and abroad, he has established a still stronger 
claim upon the grateful respect of humanity by his untir- 
ing and successful efforts to popularize the study of botany 
by means of elementary books. Within a few years, he 
has produced several books of an elementary character, 
which combine literary grace and substantial instruction 
in singularly happy union. Among these are How 
Plants Grow, How Plants Behave, Lessons in Botany, 
The School and Field Book of Botany, ete. Professor 
Gray possessed remarkable qualifications for this work, 
his expositions being singularly clear, and his style in all 
respects attractive.” 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION FOR 1885-86. 


The annual report of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for 1885-86 has just issued from the press. As it is the first 
report prepared by Commissioner Dawson, some notice of its lead- 
ing features, more especially of those in which it differs from its 
predecessors, will undoubtedly be of interest to the readers of the 
JOURNAL, 

The general scheme of presentation has been greatly condensed, 
without the sacrifice of any material part of the record. This im- 
provement, however, must be regarded as a direct outcome of the 
steady persistence with which the former commissioner maintained 
one uniform plan for twelve years, thereby educating the corre- 
spondents of the office into an intelligent and harmonious concep- 
tion of the requirements of the work. The material thus accumu- 
lated affords most trustworthy information respecting educa- 
tional problems that from time to time agitate the public mind. 
Henceforth one of the most important services that the National 
Bureau can render will be the analysis and comparison of the record 
of the past with the purpose of showing the true conditions or the 
solution of such problems. The report before us gives evidence that 
Commissioner Dawson is fully alive to the demand for this class of 
investigations. 

Above his own signature the Commissioner presents a very brief 
summary of the educational outlook, leaving all discussion and am- 
plification to appear in immediate connection with the tabulated 
details. 

As regards the public school system of states and territories, the 
Commissioner states that ‘‘ the total expenditure for the year 
reached the sum of $111,304,927, being an excess of $920,270 over 
the previous year. For each 100 persons six to fourteen years of age, 
there were 105 enrolled in the public schools, of whom 67, or 64.6 
per cent. were in average daily attendance. This percentage of 
attendance has increased from 48.6 per cent. since 1876, an increase 
which presents in a most tangible form the improvement which has 
taken place in regularity of school attendance during the last ten 
years,” 

Under the head of ‘‘ Superior Instruction,’’ he notes the general 
interest manifested, both on the part of our own and of foreign 
countries, in the provision made in the United States for liberal 
culture and for a high order of professional and special training. 
To quote his own words, ‘‘ Seldom in the history of the United States 
have superior jngtitutions of learning occupied so large a share of pub- 


lic attention or given signs of such vigorous and fruitful life as at 
the present time.”” In this category he includes not only the classical 
colleges and professional schools, but also schools of science ‘‘ pure 
and applied’ which sustain such an important relation to the “ de- 
mands arising from the extraordinary increase of scientific knowl- 
edge and its application to the leading industries of modern times.”’ 

Interest in the subject of ‘‘ Manual Training’ has shown no 
abatement during the year under review, and although few new 
experiments in this direction have been reported, progress appears 
‘* in the clearer recognition of the relation that manual training 
bears to general development, or, in other words, in the clearer 
recognition of its educational function.” 

In the South this interest has been stimulated by the action of 
Tulane University, which includes manual training in its scheme 
of a “‘ full, rounded, symmetrical education.” 

The bulk of the report under consideration consists of eleven ap- 
pendices, each devoted to one or two or more cognate divisions of 
the general subject. As would naturally be expected, Appendix I., 
devoted to state school systems, forms the most considerable por- 
tion of the volume. 

The statistics of this section include, for the first time, an esti- 
mate for each state of the population 6 to 14 years of age, which ex- 
perience has shown to be the average period of actual school at- 
tendance. The computations have been made after the best ascer- 
tained methods, and the results form the only proper basis for inter- 
state and international comparison as to school enrollment and at- 
tendance. 

The columns of leading particulars in the series of state tables are 
accompanied by columns showing increase or decrease as compared 
with the previous year. If this feature be continued for successive 
years it will show at a glance whether the record is one of progress 
or decline. 

The most important addition, however, to the statistics of state 
systems is table 8, which, aceording to the heading, presents the 
‘* gomparative statistics of state school systems,’’ but which might 
very properly be described as a percentage analysis of the facts 
tabulated in integral numbers. It furnishes a very ready means 
of determining by inspection the relative educational status of the 
different states. 

From the summary of this table it appears that, considering the 
country by the five geographical divisions employed in the United 
States Census of 1880, the ratios of population, 6 to 14 years to en- 
tire population range from 16.02 per cent. to 22.12 per cent., reach- 
ing the maximum in the south central division; the ratios of school 
enrollment to population 6 to 14 range from 79.09 per cent. in the 
south central division to 126.60 in the north central, and the ratios 
of average attendance to the said population, from 49.32 in the 
south central division to 76.20 in the north central. The ratio of 
average attendance to enrollment is the most uniform item, the av- 
erage for the country being 63.56 per cent., and the difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest ratios being less than 4 per cent. 

The tendencies of the age as regards the relative attention paid 
to classical and to scientific studies, and the increase or decline in 
the number of college students, as compared with the population, aie 
questions of widespread interest. In several quarters the endeavor 
has been made to show that in spite of their increasing resources 
the colleges are losing their hold upon the public and that guiding 
and informing influence by which they have contributed so much in 
the past to the elevation of political and social standards. 

These are assumptions which should be tested by facts. Nowhere 
else have the facts been accumulated in sufficient quantity for the 
purpose save ip the statistics compiled during the past decade and a 
half by the Bureau of Education. 

The analysis of these statistics has already been undertaken, and 
the partial results embodied in the report before us, not so much 
with a view to establishing conclusions, which is hardly possible 
at this early stage of the work, as for the purpose of showing the 
use which may be made of the material at hand. 

An investigation of college attendance in New England * for the 
successive years from 1881 to 1886 inclusive, shows that the increase 
of attendance upon classical departments for the semi-decade has 
been 5.5 per cent., and upon scientific courses and institutions 58.2 
per cent. Of the combined attendance on classical and scientific 
courses 7 per cent. were receiving instruction in classical courses 
in 1881-2 and 70.9 per cent. in 1885-6. 

The high rate of increase of attendance upon scientific courses 
in that section is due in the main to the growth of attendance at the 
Massachasetts Institute of Technology and the Sheffield Scientific 
School. 

As regards the country at large, the Commissioner observes with 
reference to the investigations indicated, that in order to reach ‘‘def- 
inite conclusions more time must be given to them than is afforded 
in a single year, and in the case of many colleges special inquiries 
instituted. At this early stage of the inquiry the inference seems 
to be justified that the number of students pursuing the branches 
which were comprised in the old, uniform college curriculum has 
relatively declined, but that this loss is more than compensated by 
the attendance upon advanced scientific and special courses.’’ 

Like its predecessors, the present report contains a summary of 
education in foreign countries. This bas also been reduced to tabu- 
lar form. 

The condensation of matter in the several appendices has se- 
cured space for special papers upon topics of general interest. 

One of the most opportune of these is by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, 
of Johns Hopkins University, upon ‘‘The Promotion of Higher 
Political Education.”’ 

On the whole the report maintains the high standard of its pred- 
ecessors in respect to accuracy and fulness, while showing distinct 
advance in arrangement and in the analytical study of crude 
statistics. A, T. 8. 
Vid; Table 87, pp. 488 vo 470, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


QUITE EXCUSABLE. 


She dropped a rose-bud at his feet, 
A dainty bud, half-blown, 

With creamy petals, and a sweet, 
Flushed beauty, like her own. 


Her lover saw the token fall,— 
Koew what it might imply,— 
And none the less, in sight of all, 

Neglected let it lie. 


She frowned, grew cold, as all could see, 
Till he explained the slight : 
“*T cannot pick it up,’’ said he, 
‘* My trousers are too tight.’’ 
Philosophers have noticed that when a man makes up his mind 
that he has got to practice economy, he generally tries to begin 
with his wife’s expenses. 
It is sometimes hard to tell whether or not a woman means ex- 
actly what she says, but husbands know that this rule does not 
apply when she says that Mrs. Jones has got one, and Mrs. Brown 
has had two since fall, and she doesn’t care a pin what he says about 
- <4 is going to have a new bonnet before another week,—so 
ere 
When a woman says ‘‘so there!’’ with a strong italic aceent on 
the ‘ there,” a wise man always caves. 
The Le ag idea of an anarchist is that of a man who is liable to 
take anything valuable that comes in his way, except a bath. 


There is so much electricity in a kiss that engaged lovers have 
been known to depend upon it altogether to light a spacious room, 

The man with the phenomenal memory would make more friends, 
and keep them longer, if he would devote his talents to remember- 
ing people’s virtues and not their failings; but he is not built that 
way. 

After all, why should a man mind his own business? He can 
always find plenty of people who are ready and willing to mind it 
for him. 

The young man who is disappointed in love cannot help feeling 
for a time a keen and poignant regret that Columbus ever took the 
trouble to discover America. 

The health journals and the doctors all agree that the best and 
most wholesome part of the ordinary New England country dough- 
nut is the hole. The larger the hole, they say, the better the 
doughnut. 

The older we get, the fewer friends we make,—possibly because 
the older we get, the better people know us. 


THIS AND THAT. 

— Arrangements are being made to present Mark Twain's 
‘“* Meisterchaft ’’ before the Philomathean Society of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

— Prof. L. M. Mason, of this city is making a vigorous educa- 
tional campaign in Texas. His health, strength, and spirit were 
never better, thanks to the climate. 

-- Miss Mary Whitney who will fill Prof. Maria Mitchell’s place 
at Vassar for the present, at least, is a graduate of Vassar and has 
long been an able assistant of Professor Mitchell. 

— Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s criticism of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s books brought a charming letter from this author, which 
had in it this expression : ‘‘ I feel that I have done something since 
I have given you pleasure.’’ 

— The students of Milan are arranging to present Mr. Gladstene 
with an address and a memorial, consisting of an immense album 
containing the names of thousands of students throughout Italy. 
The project has aroused much enthusiasm. 

— A meeting of the Wendell Phillips Hall Association will be 
held in Boston on February 22, to begin the work of raising funds 
for a memorial building to Wendell Phillips, and to commemorate 
his services in the anti-slavery and other reform movements, 

— A new novel by Mark Hopkins, son of the late president of 
Williams College, will soon appear from the press of Ticknor & 
Co. It is a story of American life in Paris and Nice, with pictur- 
esque Russian and French accessories, and evinces a wonderful 
story-telling faculty and cosmopolitan spirit. 

— At the annual meeting of the New York Association of Colle- 
giate Alumna, held January 14th, the following institutions were 
represented : Cornell, Boston, California, Kansas, Michigan, North- 
western, Syracuse, Wesleyan, and Wisconsin Universities, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Oberlin, Smith, and 
Vassar Colleges. 

— This year’s class in Smith College numbers 120 students, the 
largest in the history of the school. Among the number are the 
daughters of several prominent men,—Ex-Governor Robinson of 
Massachusetts, Judge Barrett of Vermont, Simon Sterne, the New 
York lawyer and writer on social science. Miss Dora Goodale, the 
poet, is also a student here. 

— Charles Lamb had a horror of notoriety and of being ‘‘ lec- 
tured’’ in public places. Impertinence or offensive interference of 
any sort he pwd not brook. An overbearing head of a depart- 
ment in the East India House approached him one day when Lamb 
was busily engaged, with the Paul Pry question, “‘ Pray, Mr. 
Lamb, what are you about ?’”’ *‘ Forty next birthday,’’ he replied. 
**T don’t like your answer,”’ said the man. ‘“‘ Nor I your question,”’ 
was Lamb’s rejoinder.— Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 

— In an article in a late number of The Woman's World the fol- 
lowing pleasing description is given of Dinah Mulock Craik: ‘‘ In 
appearance Mrs. Craik was of medium height, with soft grey hair, 
benign grey eyes, a small mouth, with a kindly placid expression, 
By nature she was active and cheerful, not lacking in humor, cour- 
teous and kindly to all; an interesting conversationalist, possessing 
the somewhat rarely accompanying quality of being a listener; a 
woman instinctively to be trusted; to the end young at heart and 


the confidant of young people,” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Designed as a Textbook 


Tue Scrence or Epvucation. 
Cincinnati: Van Ant- 


for Teachers. By Francis B. Palmer. 

werp, Bragg, & Co. . 

We hardly know whether to rejoice or regret the introduction of 
a distinctively American pedagogical theory, before the average 
teacher has studied the principles of education developed from the 
psychology that has grown up with the cevturies. Whether we re- 
gret or rejoice in this depends largely upon its effect upon the 
teachers of the country. Should the book receive no more extended 
reading than have works on pedagogy heretofore published in this 
country, it can do no extended harm though it may do great good, 
The author is a master of the processes he emphasizes. He is emi- 
nently qualified to present new lines of professional activity and 
states his reasons for every departure from the old ways. ler- 
sonally we are pleased to have had the privilege of studying a thor- 
oughly unique treatment of so great a subject; and every reader 
of the pedagogy that has come directly or indirectly from Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel, from Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Spencer, and Kovenkranz, will enjoy the Yankee grit that has 

rompted Dr. Palmer to attempt to build his own foundations. 
fie challenges squarely the time-honored custom of basing methods 
of teaching on the science of psychology, having as an end the de- 
velopment of the miod to what psychology declares it ought to be. 
He denies that psychology furnishes the knowledge or tendency 
necessary for the science of teaching, because the science of psy- 
chology is the science of accomplished result. Methods of teaching 
apply to the processes by which the result isreached. Psychology is 
a test of methods put into practice, but furnishes no principles to 
determine what they should be. ‘‘ To make the science of psy- 
chology the basis of the art of method is like making the science of 
botany the basis of theart of forming. There must be a scieace of 
agriculture apart from the science of vegetable growth.”’ 

The author is keen in his criticism of definitions, principles, and 
processes of those which have gone before. There is a positiveness 
and self-assurance in these criticisms which invites a similar appli- 
cation of the critical art to his own definitions, principles, and 
processes. It is too much to ask that one who steps into an arena 
in which skilled men have exercised their thought for many cen- 
taries, and ventures to set aside all that they have done,—all that 
remains as the consensus of their wisdom, should make no mistakes 
in his own logic, philosophy, science, and art. It is inevitable that 
after catching his spirit of criticism of other methods and measures, 
that we read his words with a view to criticising in the same vein 
and in much the same spirit. But this is no place to call in ques 
tion his conclusions. His method is certainly excellent. He treats 
twenty distinct subjects; in each case he introduces it ina general 
way, then states a law, then the proofs of that law, after which 
follow numerous observations in a somewhat informal manner ; 
then follows another law, proofs, and observations; then a third, 
ete. In this way be treats all the subjects that he thinks essential 
in studying the art of teaching. In his first chapter he distin- 
guishes between science, philosophy, and art by first distinguishing 
between law, principle, and rnle. He smiles at our custom of 
mixing science and philosophy; as for instance, in speaking of 
the instruments of scientific experiment as philosophical apparatus. 
As he takes nine pages to make the distinctions and has said it in 
such a way as to make almost every word necessary, we are unable 
to state his position in brief. 

‘The writer gives more weight to his conclusions than would be 
possible for one not an expert in the study of the philosophies of the 
master thinkers. At some future time we hope to discuss edito- 
rially some of the principles upon which he has based his unique 
treatment of the science. At this time we merely state a few of 
the points that he emphasizes effectively. Synthesis is spontaneous. 
‘The mind must be stimulated to analyze, Analysis and synthesis 
must go together. ‘Time is required for synthesis, and the mind 
must be held to do the work for itself. 


Tut PRELUDE; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind. An An- 
tobiographical Poem. By William Wordsworth. With Notes 
by A. J. George. Boston: D C, Heath & Co. 322 pp., 
74x4}. Price, $1.00. 

A study of Wordsworth should obviously begin with his Prelude, 
since it contains the germs of his philosophy and is the key to all 
his writings. It purports to unfold his growth intellectually ; but, 
as Mr. Knight observes, the life of the man might be written in 
notes to the Pre/ude. This is not, however, what Mr. George has 
aimed todo. He deals with the poet in the spirit of a loving inter- 
preter, and points the reader directly to the one pase in all Words- 
worth’s works that entitles him to greatness; viz., his sympathetic 
fidelity to nature. 

For a school textbook this volume is admirably arranged, and by 
added quotations and references Mr. George has included with the 
main poem as much of his author's writings as any class would care 
to study. The preface bears evidence of the long, thorough re- 
rearch he has made in every department of his field of inquiry 
He cites the best authorities, and shows clearly that the Prelude 
proves Wordsworth’s passion for nature to be founded on an as- 
sured and reasonable philosophy ; that possessed of the key, a stu- 
dent is able to see an orderly coherence in all the author has writ- 
ten, the same communion with nature at first hand, the simple but 
essential elements of human nature on which true puwer and trae 
elevation rest. ‘Ihe copious notes are historical, geographical, and 
explanatory; and to give them authority, Mr. George visited the 
scenes described by the bard of Grasmere, and, book in hand, traced 
the localities from point to point, and interrogated the dalesmen 
who had known the poet. 

Nor is thisa library-made book. Mr. George has put his method 
of presentation to the test of the schoolroom ; has already placed it 
in the bands of his classes in the Newton High school, and will 
soon introduce it into the Boston University, where he is acting 
professor of English Literature. The work of Mr. George does for 
the stady of Wordsworth what the late Dr. H. N. Hadson might 
have done had his life beeu spared,—a work akin to that done 
for Browning by Professor Corson, and Shakespeare and other 
poets by Professor Kolfe. He has done all that need be done to 
gga his author and lead students to find and appreciate his 

uty. 

Monpay Cius Sermons ror 1888. By the Monday 
Clab, Boston: Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society. 414 pp., 7} x5). Price, $1.25. 

This volume for 1883 bears evidence of being the best of this 
most remarkable series of Sunday school lesson comments, crit- 
icisms, and aids that has been published. ‘They are primarily ser- 
mons, but of such a cast as to adapt them to every sphere in which 


a warmth and glow to them that affect the conscience as well as the 
intellect. The series, of which this is the thirteenth volume, is un- 
surpassed in sensible biblical criticism. The sermons are by the 
following clergymen :—Wm. Elliot Griffis, D.D., Boston; George 
R. Leavitt, D.D., Cleveland; James R. Danforth, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; Jastin E Twitchell, D.D., New Haven ; Wm. R. Camp- 
bell, Boston; Addison P. Foster, D.D., Boston; Edward 8. At- 
wood, D.D., Salem; Prank E. Clark, Boston; Charles M South- 
gate, Worcester; George M. Boynton, Boston ; Edward N. Pack- 
ard, Syracuse; Edward B. Mason, D.D.. Arlington ; Willard Ga. 
Sperry, Manchester, N. H.; DeWitt S. Clark, Salem; David O. 
Mears. D.D., Worcester; Theodore J. Holmes, Newton ; G. Fred- 
erick Wright, D.D., Oberlin; 8S. Lewis B. Speare, Middlebury, 
Vt.; Wm. H. Davis, Detroit; David Gregg, D. D., Boston. 


Tue Russtan Novewists. By E. M. de Vogiié. Trans- 

lated by Jane Loring Edmands. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 269 

p., 74x5. Price, $1.50. 

Vhile the Russian rage is at its height it is a stroke of enterprise 
to bring out, as the work of a skillful Russian essayist and biog- 
rapher, an exhaustive study of the Russian novelists, with a graphic 
view of the growth of Russian fiction and a glimpse of the home 
life, social aud professional lives of the men, the translation ol 
whose works are now being read in every American village,—we 
had almost said in every American home. The author is an ardent 
believer in the permanency of good work done by the Russian 
novelists, and does not hesitate to say that Gogol, Turgénef, Dos- 
toievsky, and Tolstoi will be of more service to Russia than all the 
poets who have ever written, and he gives substantial proof for 
his position also. Gogol, with his bitter irony, devoted himself to 
the study of suffering hamanity; Turgéoef pictared it from his 
own artistic standpoint rather than from that of an apostle; Tol- 
stoi, his sceptical investigations being over, has become the most 
determined of the apostles of the untortunate, and Dostoievsky, in 
his terrible arraignment of the social and political condition of 
things in Russia, has sowed the seeds of sweeping reform. 


Movern Suips or War. By Sir Edward J. Reed, 
M.P., and Edward Simpson, With Supplementary Chapters 
and Notes, by J. D. Jerrold Kelley. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 284 pp., 9x 614. 

This book has come at the right time and in the right way. 
There is a revival of interest in the American Navy, and a vigorous 
effort needs to be made to maintain and strengthen the interest in 
every way. There is the necessity of creating a modera fivet. 
Naval science has made greater changes in the last thirty years than 
in ics whole previous history. Between the woolen vessel of °57, 
aod the ‘‘ metal machine”’ of ’87 there is almost nothing in com 
mon, except that each is a water-borne structure, armed with guns 
and propelled by steam. Model, material, machiuery, rig, orna- 
ment, equipment,—all are changed. ‘The people have little appre 
ciation of what this means, and there is little hope that the authori- 
ties will proceed to the erectiun of a navy without the education of 
the more intelligent of the people to the necessities of the modern 
naval ways and means. ‘This volume in its clearness, completeness, 
reliability, illustrative art, discriminating comparisons, presenting 
historically and illustratively the British navy, the French navy, the 
Italian, Rassian, German, Austrian, and Turkish navies, prepares 
the way for the elaborate and conclusive treatment it gives the 
American navy, past, present, and future. 


A History oF THE INQUISITION OF THE MrpDLE AGEs. 
(Volume 1.) By Charles Lea. New York : Harper & Broth 
ers. 533 pp., 9} x6. Price, $3.00. 

Mr. Lea is tho first author who has had the patience and courage 
to investigate the social, spiritual, and intellectual condition of 
medieval Europe, out of which arose the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages, which for centuries sought to better the haman mind Jud z- 
iog from the first volume, it is safe to say that he has that charit- 
able mind which can tolerate intolerance, recognizing the possibility 
of good men, conscientiously believing it to be their duty to extermi- 
nate at any cost, ali dissidence of belief, and to compel wanderers 
back to the path of salvation. It is equally clear, however, that 
he is never blind to the evils wrought by such conviction, as he is 
certainly fearless in reciting the crimes through which prince and 
prelate suught the accomplishment of their ends through honest and 
misgaided fanaticism. He has been fifteen years collecting the 
material for this volame, we are told; he hashad correspondents at 
work in all libraries and archives where unprinted records are to be 
found, This first volume deals with the origin and organization of 
the Inquisition. 

Cuassics ror : Washington and His Country. 
Being Irving’s Life of Washington abridged for the use of schools 
by John Fiske. Boston: Ginn & Co, 618 pp., 7x5. Prive, 
85 cents. 

The publishers have done themselves as much honor as they have 
done the public a service, in secaring John Fiske, with his inimi 
table popular gift, to abridge for the use of schools Irving’s Life of 
Washington, presenting a very full introduction and contiouation. 
giving a briet outline of United States history from the discovery of 
America to the end of the Civil War,—the introduction containing 
fifty-four and the continuation seventy pages. 

We have rarely felt any satisfaction ia the abridgment of classic 
works, but Mr. Fiske has done the work with such consummate art 
_ we — it = be read more effectively even than the work of 

e great master. It ought to be read by every pupil - 
ing the public schools of 


Famous Women Serres: Madame De Staél. By Bella 
Daffy. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 239 pp., 7x 44. $1.00, 
The sixteenth volume of the ‘ Famous Women Series”’ of Rob- 

erts Brothers deals with one of the most fascinating characters in 

European life. OF the reliability of the facts presented there can 

be no question. The author has searched patiently and skillfully 

to verity her statements. ‘The subject of the sketch was not only 
one of the most famous women of her age but of all ages, and the 


public influence is graphically told. This 

to be easily obtalsable by student. 
Famity Lyvixe en $500 a Year. By Juliet Corson. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 437 pp-, 7x4}. 

_ Anticipation is a luxury, especially when one can be led to be- 
lieve it possible to support a family in good shape on $300 a year 

Of course there are many families who live on less money than this, 
bat Juliet Corson has told in this work how to live well on that 
amount of money. There are thirty-six chapters, each complete in 
itself, making a cook-book on the one hand, a family counsellor on 
the other, and an every-day guidebook at the same time. We are 
sometimes skeptical as to whether these books by their suggestion 
of new, fascinating dishes do not tempt people, like auction sales 

to have much that they otherwise would not. On the other 
hand, we are coufident that many families actually live cheaper for 


lesson-helps are needed. They are invaluable to teachers because 
they are instructive and stimulating, and at the same time they have 


the study of such a book. The family that did 
the price of the book in a week would be a 


story of her life and companionships, of her social heroism and B 


FRENCH For YouNG Forks. Part I. of Gaillard’s “ French 
Series,’ by J. D. and Emilia Gaillard. Fally illustrated. New 
York : Edgar Warner. 83¢x6, pp. Price, $1.25. 
Professor Gaillard, late professor at the Rvyal Institution, Eng- 

land, has attained tare prominence as an instructor in this country, 

both by his methods and his personality. He combines with rare 
effect philosophical and scientific —— with a fresh, vivid in- 
dividuality. He has made this book,— rench for Young Folks, — 
easy, interesting, instructive, fascinating. It contains @ treatise on 
pronunciation ; graphic, pictorial, and progressive outlines, with 
questions to be used as materials for reading, vocabulary, conver- 
sation, and composition. The authors present the French language 
as they would the English, making the beginning as easy, the steps 
as natural, the progress as effective, the results as abiding as in the 
philosophical study of any other branch. They first make the 
pupil thoroughly acquainted with the French orthographical signs. 

They follow this with vocal drill, and then practice in easy reading, 

studying the vocabulary. 


Tue or THE ArT oF ConvERSATION. By 
J. A. Mahaffv. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 174 
pp., 6}x4}. Price, 75 cents. 
Any author that can add ever so slightly to the lost American 

art of conversation will place the public in bis debt; and Professor 
Mahaffy, though he speaks to us from Trinity College, Dobdlin, is 
welcome when he brings a volume of fresh thought and helpful 
suggestions which any person can apply with ease, and the neg- 
leet of which, after having once read, is inexcusable. Every 
school should have this for use as supplementary reading. No 
book has come under our eyes in a long time, the reading of which, 
under the guidance of a teacher, would do more for a boy or girl 
from twelve to fifteen years of age than this. 


Troubles. By Augustus Jacobson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 


& Co. 250 pp., 7x4}. Price, $1.00. : 

This is a thoroughly sensible study of the labor question and an 
ardent presentation of the practical value of manual training 
schools; and the eighty-five pages of appendix is not the least val- 
uable portion of the book. ‘The author is a believer in manual 


from the educational standpoint, and he makes his points well. 


Appit1o0ns to Ticknor’s “ Paper Series” for January 
are Beatrix Randolph, by Julian Hawthorne, and A Fearful Respon- 
s:bility, by William D. Howells. Among the novels recently 
published by this firm are: Queen Money, by the author of ** The 
Story of Margaret Kent,”’ and Under the Southern Cross, by Maturin 
M. Ballou. 


S. R. WincHect has prepared and the Institute Pab- 
lishing Company has issued The Interstate Primer Supplement, 
designed as a drill-book to supplement the primer and first reader, 
in which a large number of admirable sentences, natural, easily read 
and understood by the child are adapted to the corresponding chap- 
ters in those books; and by the time this book is completed, in 
connection with the lower book in the regular series, the child ought 
to be able to read fluently, intelligently, and expressively anything 
about which he can talk, 


Harper & Brotuers, New York, will publish, almost 
immediately, the first number of a series of handy little volumes, 
to be called ** English Classics for School Reading,’’ edited by Dr. 
William J. Rolfe. The book consists of annotated extracts from 
S.r Walter Scott’s works, is illustrated, and contains a short sketch 
of Scott's life. It is intended to supplement the use of a general 
reader in the high schools or advanced grammar schools, either in 
the classroom or elsewhere. The motive, of course, is to rouse 
additional interest in the stady of English literature. 


AN extra number of the “ Riverside Literary Series,” 
entitled Portraits and Biographical Sketches of Twenty American 
Authors, has appeared. It contains portraits, with biographical 
sketches of Prof. Louis Agassiz, T. B. Aldrich, William Cullen 
Bryant, John Burroaghs, J. Fenimore Cooper, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, John Fiske, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Henry W. Longfellow, J. R. Lowell, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Horace E. Scudder, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Bayard Taylor, Heary D. Thoreau, C. D. Warner, 
Adeline D, T. Whitney, and John G. Whittier. Price, 15 cents net. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry; by Prof. Victor von Richter; 
authorized translation by Edgar F. Smith; price, $2.00, Philadelphia: 

#4 Langue Francaise (Seconde Partie); par Paul Bercy, B.L., L.D. 
New York: Wm. R. Jenkins. For sale in Boston by Carl Schoenhof. 

Physical Culture for Home and School; by Prof. D. L. Dowd; price, 
$1.50.—Heads and Faces and How to Study Them; by Nelson Sizer 
and H. 8. Drayton; price, 40 cents. ——How to Sueceed as a Stenogra- 
wher or Type Writer; by Arthur M. Baker; price, 40 cents. New 
York: Fowler, Wells Co. 

The Long Exile and Other Stories for Children; by Count Lyof N. 
TolsteY; translated by Nathan Haskell Dole; price $1,25.—— Napo- 
leon and the Russian Campaign; by Lyof N. Tolsto¥; translated by 
Nathan Haskell Dole; price, $100 New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred; by James Monteith, 
M.A. Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Oo. 

What Words Say; by John Renpest. New York: Kennedy & Co. 

The Art of Living; from the Writings of Samuel Smiles; selected 
by Cook.—The Hereaiter; price, 60 cents. BHoston: 

0 
a to Physical Science; by A. P. Gage, Ph.D. Boston: 

English in the Preparatory Schools; by Ernest W. Huffeut; price 
25 ceuts.— English in the Schools; b 4 ; 
25 cents. Boston: D. ©. Heath & Co. F.C. 

Cricket on the Hearth, with Selections from “Sketches by Boz”; by 
Charles Dickens; price, 10 cents:.—An Essay upon Projects; by 
Daniet DeFoe; price. 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Common School Education for 1887. Boston; Eastern Educational 
Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family; by Elizabeth Charles; 

rice, paper 15 cents, cloth 30 cents.——Luelie; by Owen Meredith: 
price, cloth 25 cents, paper 12 Gents. —Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures ; 
by Douglas Jerrold; price, 25 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 

The Art of Penmanship; Brief Course, 70 cents per dozen; Gram- 
mar Course, 90 cents per dozen. New York: A. 8. I arnes & (0. 

Minon: A Tale of Love and Intrigue; by Frederick W. Pearson; 
conte: Few Weiles Publishing Oo. 

Harper & mil Frauzos; price, 30 cents’ ~New York: 
New York Calendar fo 
i¢ Universal Language — Volapuk; by Klas August Linderfelt; 
paper, 50 cents. Milwaukee Ww. and HL Zabn. 
by M, A. Paull; price, 80 cents ——Voyage Round the 
or of H. M.'S8. Beagle”; by Charles Darwin, F. R.58.; 
price, $1.58.-—=Lyte Christiana: A Treasury of Sacred Poetry; se- 
arranged by H. L. L.; price, $1.25.—— Driven into 
Wistkew O. E.; price, $1.00.—Great Authors from Goldsmith to 
Sworth; price, 75 cents.—David Livingstone, the Story of his 


ife aud Travels; price, 50 ceuts.—Rhoda’s Reform; or, Owe no 
thing by A. Paull; price, 80 cents. New York: Thomas 


Hiauer Grounp: Hints toward Settling the Labor 


training, not chiefly from the bread and butter standpoint, but - 
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Feb. 9, 1888. ° 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


THe Boarp or EpvUCATION FaILs TO AMEND THE By- 
LAWS FOR THE TEACHERS,—SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
oF Hrsrew TECHNICAL INSTITUTE.—PROF. LEIP- 
ZIGER’Ss Work.— His Pusiic Lecrurss. — 
EXAMINING SEWING AND CooKING 
TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

— Supt. JASPER ON THE 
NEw STuDIEs. 


* [From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
New York, Fes. 2, 1888. 


This is the season when the time and intellect of the Board of Edu- 
cation is devoted chiefly toarguments for and against the changing of 
by-laws and presenting of bills before the legislature. Several of the 
commissioners yesterday made an effort to amend their by-laws so 
as to make it lawful to award to the relatives of deceased teachers 
the balance of salary due at the close of the school year. It is a 
custom generally practiced by the school boards of other cities, and 
much was said in favor of establishing it here, but when, after long 
discussion, the vote was taken the majority were against it, as was 
also the case with Commissioner Crary’s resolution that no teacher 
should be transferred from one public school to another without 
being notified and without being allowed to make a protest. Com- 
missioner Crary is a good friend of the teachers, and was most 
steadfast in his opposition to the recent action of a board of trus- 
tees in removing a teacher without warning from a class she had 
had for years and worked hard to get into good shape, and taking 
her from a school where there was harmony between herself and 
the principal, fellow teachers and pupils, and putting her over a 
raw class where others had failed, giving her an arbitrary chief and 
decided disadvantages of location. When this was done, a short 
time ago, Mr. Crary protested against it, and maintained that abso- 
lute power to make such transfers without giving the teacher any 
voice in the matter was unfair. He could not bring all the com- 
missioners to his way of thinking yesterday, but he is the sort of 
man to quietly fight it out on this line if it takes all winter. 

+ * 


The New York Hebrew Technical Institute, among the best and 
youngest schools for combined manual and intellectual training ia 
the country, has just rounded its second year of existence, And 
most creditable years of work they are. The institute, which has 
come into a fine new building during the past year, is supported by 
its own organization and other Hebrew societies. Under the direc- 
tion of the founder, Prof. Henry M. Leipziger, who is a graduate 
of our city college, and was for several years a teacher in the pub- 


lie schools, the work of the school has been in the steady line of 
progress from the first. It was established for the purpose of turn- 
ing the attention of the Hebrew boys of the city toward industrial 
pursuits and of giving thema general preparatory education for 
entering the trades. 

** We do not propose to turn out skilled mechanics,’’ said the 
earnest director, who took me through the entire school not long 
ago; ‘‘our course is only three years, and pupils are admitted at 
twelve years of age if they have reached the fourth grade in the 
publie schools. ‘The first two years’ instruction ineludes, beside 
the essential common school studies, free-hand and mechanical 
drawing, modeling, and shop work, in which are taught the prin- 
ciples aud rudiments of many trades; in the third year lessons are 
given on first work in special trades, selected with reference to the 
aptitudes and preferences of the pupils. We do not pretend to 
teach them all of any trade, but we give them a good, intelli- 
gent start, which makes them much more able when they enter the 
real shop,—which after all is the place to learn the practical details 
of their trade,—and by saving them one or two of the first years of 
shop training puts them that much nearer becoming a journey- 
man,”’ 


The work done in this school is excellent. Seldom in any school 
does one see better drawing, finer wood-work, either in artistic 
carving or practical joinery, aud seldom does one hear more intelli- 
gent recitations in physics, mathematics, or any of the English 
branches, than one may see and hear any day (except Saturday and 
Sunday) from these Jewish boys, of ages ranging from twelve to 
sixteen. The intelligence of the pupils is remarkable. They make 
their own experiments largely in physics, and their own apparatus. 
Twenty-five of last year’s pupils are now at work for their living, 
and the testimonials read at the annual meeting, this week, show 
that their employers find them, for their ages, more than ordinarily 
well qualified for their work by the training they have received 
from this school. Much of the institute’s plant has been added 
during the past year. It is hoped soon to make large provision for 
instruction in electricity,—a branch of technical education in 
which Professor Leipziger is much interested, and in which he sees 
great possibilities in the future. 


Some of the most interesting leetures that have been delivered 
before the Industrial Educational Association this winter have been 
those of Professor Leipziger, on ‘‘ The Three H’s’’ (Heart, Head, 
and Hand), and on “ Manual Training Schools, Technical Schools, 
and Trade Schools: their Theory and Practice ’’ ; and it is worthy 
of note that his name is on the schedule for several other lectures 


before the close of the season. 
* 

Examinations are now in progress at the public school headquar- 
ters of the would-be teachers of the new branches. ‘‘ We have 
already had fourteen applicants for the sewing elasses, but only 
three for the cooking,”’ said Superintendent Jasper to me recently, 
‘* and tomorrow we shall probably examine about seven candidates 
for teachers in wood-work.’’ 

“Yes,” said the city superintendent, in answer to my inquiry, 
‘“‘we are having a good many applicants, but few who have the 
slightest chance of passing a successful examination. ‘There is one 
requirement imperative for all,—intelligence; no one, however 
skillfal as a sewer or cook or carpenter, is considered, who is not 
an educated and intelligent person, who does not understand the 
educational importance of these studies, and does not thoroughly re- 
alize that it is for their educational more than their practical value 
that they are to be taught.’’ When the candidate for sewing 
teacher has answered the first two questions of the paper, she has 
committed herself beyond recall on this all-important matter; for 
these questions ask what are the objects sought and benefits to be 
derived from introducing this study into the public schools, and 
what is its educational value? Frequently the examiners do not 
find it to read beyond the answers to these two questions, 
for after all that has been said on the purposes of manual training, 
the very people who ought to be best informed on it, who seek to 
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form part of the educational corps of the city, come forward and 
say that the educational value of sewing is ‘‘to teach the children 
to help their parents when they are at school by sewing, or at least 
mending, and to be able to earn their living with their needle when 
they grow up!”’ 
* 

To satisfactorily answer the examination questions for the teach- 
ers of cooking demands a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
physics and chemistry as well as of the preparation of food; and 
while it seems to some of us that the instruction they will be re- 
quired to give might more properly come under the head of applied 
science than manual training, it cannot fail of commendation as a 


valuable addition to the present meagre and too largely theoretical 
instruction in the natural sciences. hese are among some of the 
most significant questions : Narae the chief simp/e chemical elements 
which compose the human body; also three of the compound sub- 
stances beside water. State what relation these facts have to cook- 
ing. Name the chief compound elements in bread, ete. What 
ordinary articles of food most readily repair the waste of the mus- 
cular tissue ? of the brain and nerve tissue? What is the temper- 
ature of water boiling in an open vessel? Can it be made hotter ? 
If so, how ? If not, why not? Explain the nature and action of 
yeast ? the composition and action of yeast powders? of baking 
powders ? What other substances beside salt will preserve meats, 
fruits, ete. ? Explain their action in preserving food. Why does 
cake *‘ fall in the oven”’ if a proper heat is not maintained ? How 
does an egg ‘‘ clear’’ coffee ? 

From these it may be seen that the chief requirements of the 
cooking teachers in our schools will be that they understand the 
reasons of things. There will also be instruction in the making of 
foods, and the preparation of dishes; but as Superintendent Jasper 
said, ‘‘ All will be in the largest way possible; if the pupil learns 
how to cook a certain class of foods, it won’t be necessary to take up 
much of her time in class proving it with one dish after another. 
But the indications are that competent cooking teachers are scarce.’’ 


* * 

The preparatory work of introducing the new course is going on 
rapidly and satisfactorily. Mr. Sieberg, principal of the Grammar 
School 43, in which the experiment will be begun in February, is 
an enthusiast in manual training, and is known beyond the local 
circle as a lecturer upon that subject. He is thoroughly informed 
on and thoroughly in sympathy with the movement, and will 


be likely to give the experiment the best possible chance of 
success. His teachers also are in favor of it, and the building ad- 
mits of good accommodations for the extra classes. The cooking 
class will have a good, large kitchen, and the carpentry class will 
have plénty of room for about twenty-five boys. Thisis the up-town 
school, in Yorkville, chosen for the introduction of the new course; in 
Vandewater street, the down-town choice, the accommodations will 
not be so good. The carpentry class cannot have more than twelve 
pupils at a time; but it is a smaller school. The teachers here are 
enthusiastic about introducing the new system; and Mr. Jasper 
speaks confidently of the ability and interest with which Mr. 
O'Neil, Mrs. Concklin, and their associates will take hold of the 
experiment. 

‘*It is a very important matter,’’ said the city superintendent, 
** and we shall follow it up closely. It will be the duty of one of 
the assistant superintendents to keep thoroughly informed on every 
detail of the progress of the work. LBut,’’ he added, ‘‘ we must 
expect to go slowly. It will be months before they can get in 
working order.” HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


NOTES FROM A CHICAGO STANDPOINT. 


Boston is the Hub. ‘There is no doubt about that. Bostonians 
know it, and everybody who has ever spent a week in or near Bos- 
ton knows it. It is the Hub in educational matters. The men of 
the West silently concede it. What western city or institution or 
church, even, calls a Boston man to occupy a prominent position 
without feeling and showing a good deal of pride in the fact ? Yet 
Boston ia also ‘‘a good way off’’ to many people of this broad 
land. Geographically, it is unfortunately located for a city that is, 
and must be, the Hub. The horizon toward which the men of 
Boston must look for the springing up of new ideas and methods is 
all westward. And away out here, on this western horizon of Bos- 
ton, an observer may look eut and be able to take notes of observa- 
tion over a very wide area, which may, perhaps, be of interest in 
the Hub toward which even the loyal Chicagoan feels a certain 
attraction. If Chicago is no Hub, Chicago is, after all, a good place 
for an observer to be located. 

So I have chosen a point here which is excellent for observation, 
yet outside the circle of teachers and educational people, and from 
this vantage-ground I yore to note the transactions and the ten- 
dencies of people called educators, who may come within the radius 
of my observation. If I have any opinions at all of the things 
which I see and hear, they are of no weight, since I am not one of 
the company whose doings and sayings I purpose to record. 

Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, wife of the redoubtable Colonel 
Parker, has recently published what promises to bea valuable addi- 
tion to the list of educational textbooks. It is simply an ‘‘ Order 
of Exercises in Elocution.’’ given at the Cock County Normal 
School, but there is very much included in that title, and those 
teachers who are interested in the study of expression about here 
are all engaged in studying the contents of the book. 

By the way, we hear it said that Colonel Parker himself is about 
to put into book form some of his methods of teaching. If such be 
true, there will undoubtedly be as great, or even greater, running 
after the book than there was after the celebrated Quincy Methods, 
which were only half his. 

Superintendent Howland of Chicago has furnished the Board of 
Edueation, by request, a detailed statement of the time devoted to 
special studies in the publie schools, together with the cost of each. 
The report also shows the number of pupils in each grade taking 
special studies, the number of lessons given per week, and the time 
occupied by each lesson. Appended to this isa table, showing the 
cost of the study of German in the primary and grammar grades for 
the school year 1886-7, and the estimated cost for 1887-8. From 
this report it appears that the maximum time spent in studying 
German is thirty minutes a day five days in the week in the gram- 
mar grades, and twenty minutes a day five days in the week in the 
primary grades. The total cost, including the salary of a special 
teacher, is $73,744.78, beside $888.70 for certain books, paper, 
and printing. Nearly thirty per cent. of the pupils enrolled study 
German ; 148 teachers are employed to teach the language. The total 
cost for music, in both primary and grammar grades, last year, was 
$3,280. In each school, thirty minutes a day are devoted to sing- 


ing, three days in the week ; 68,320 pupils out of 72,606 enrolled 
voluntarily engaged in the study of singing. The same amount of 


time is given to instruction in drawing as in music; 55,547 pupils 
are now pursuing the stredy. The cost of instruction in drawing 
during last year was 3,280. Physical culture is allotted ten min- 
nee a day two days in the week, with a teacher, in the grammar 
grades. 

The expense for 1886-7 was $7,060, and the study is pursued by 
18,324 pupils. These expenses are exclusive of $253.18 for text- 
books in German, $332.42 for charts and rollers in teaching music, 
$311.91 for wooden wands and programs in teaching physical cult- 
ure, $2,250.76 for cost of room, materials, tools, instructor, and 
janitor, in teaching manual training; and $2,436.57 for modeling 
elay and other materials in teaching drawing. These items may 
be valuable for comparison in Boston or other large cities. 

Looking out into the broad extent of territory lying contiguous to 
Chicago, on all sides, we can discern here and there an agitation in 
the ranks of educational people, which indicates that something of 
great local interest is going on there. A closer observation reveals 
in many instances, a distarbanee of local interest only, while in 
others there is a question at stake in which educators everywhere 
are more or less interested. 

In Indiana we observe a lively canvass progressing at Rochester, 
for the raising of a fund to erect a large college building. In Cen- 
tralia, Ll., the citizens art all discussing the merits and demerits of the 
public school principal, and excitement is at fever heat. So many 
children are being kept out of the schools that the board of education 
has notified all parents that unless their children of school age are kept 
in sehool they will be proceeded against under the provisions of the 
statute relative to compalsory attendance. It is said that there are 
between forty and fifty such pupils in Centralia not attending 
school. This may prove to be a case worthy of notice in other 
states where there is a dead-letter law respecting compulsory at- 
tendance at school. In Nevada a Chinese lad has aroused the jeal- 
ousy of public school patrons by presuming to attend the same 
school where Christian children are taught, and despite the fact 
that the young heathen makes more rapid progress in his studies 
than the average son of a Christian, several of the parents have 
withdrawn their children from the schools, 

In Iowa a matter of more general interest has been for some 
time claiming public attention. ‘To the casual observer it appears 
that there has been a dignified quarrel going on among the various 
members of the faculty and other officers of the State University. 
Charges and counter charges have been made. The resignations 
of the president. and several professors, within the last two or three 
years, Neve been followed by much public discussion of the causes 
which led to them, and some very grave charges have been made 
by ex-Professors Fellows and Hinrichs. 

In Normal, IIl., a sensation has been created by a decision of the 
supreme court that the Illinois Normal University located there is not 
a state institution! ‘This had been previously decided by the court, 
and a refusal of the court to allow a rehearing of the case confirma 
the decision. Now how long will it be before the court will enjoin 
the state from making any more appropriations of money for its 
support ? 

& Chicago the action of the Board of Education, in reference to 
tearing down the Douglass School, has aroused many of the city 
officials, including the mayor, and much opposition to the decision 
has been developed. The comptroller considers it an outrage to 
tear down the building when 20,000 children in Chicago are unable 
to obtain school accommodations. The mayor has ordered a thor- 
ough inspection of the building, and the report of his inspectors 
will probably determine the mayor’s decision of the case. 

OBSERVER. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— It is better to inspire the heart with a noble sentiment than to 
teach the mind a truth of science.—Hdward Brooks. 


— Geography is the only subject that photographs the entire life 
of this busy hive we call the earth.—7. W. Higginson. 

— Let the pupil make crude collections for geology, zod!ogy, and 
botany,—he finds in these the keys to unlock the books.— Baldwin. 

— The true teacher knows where to draw the inestimable line of 
division between teaching and telling. It may be stated in a few 
words: Tell a pupil those points in a subject of study which are 
clearly beyond the scope of his reason or observation; but from 
that point onward, bearing in mind always the foundation princei- 
ple that he is to be taught to think, throw him upon his self-activity. 
—H. F. Harrington. 

— Supervision which radiates most of its influence from an office, 
through circulars of information and general orders to teachers, is 
not apt to secure the best practical results. The ‘* headquarters’’ 
of the superintendent should be ‘‘in the field.”’ He must come 
into daily contact with teacher and pupils in order to know what 
they most need and can do. Many office theories will not stand the 
crucial test of the schoolroom.—G,. T. Fletcher. 

— History, and in these days of rapid development, our own ob- 
servation, teach us that mental and moral discipline secured in the 
acquisition of knowledge are the source of material prosperity and 
social élevation ; that they are the conservative force which main- 
tains the regular and steady progress of nations, and brings that 
enlightened and independent judgment to the popular mind which 
is the essential safeguard of free institutions.—Supt. J. W. Patter- 
son, New Hampshire. 

— The school should be made, as far as possible, a preparation for 
the whole work of life, and should naturally lead up toit. The 
endeavor of all educators should be to establish such a relation be- 
tween school instruction and the occupations of life as to prevent 
any break of continuity in passing from one to the other. The 
methods by which we gain information and experience in the busy 
world sbould be identical with those adopted in schools.—From 
** Manual Training in School Education,” by Sir Philip Magnus, in 
Popular Science Monthly. 

— There is no of my professional career that I look back 
upon with more pleasure and satisfaction than the practice I al- 
ways pursued in giving, each Saturday morning, familiar talks on 
such subjects as would conduce to make my pupils happier and 
better men. I have been more fully assured of the benefit result- 
ing to many of my pupils from letters received and conversations I 
have had with past members of the school, who uniformly write 
or say: ‘‘Much of what I studied in school is forgotten, but the 
words then spoken are treasured and remembered, and they have 
influenced and ever will influence me while life lasts.’’— Joshua 
Bates. 

— As to moral lessons in school it is better to have less of mere 
discussion and more of pure will training. This issecured in the 
well-disciplined school. The cardinal virtues of the school lie at 
the basis of every true, moral character. They are regularity, 
punctuality, silence (self-restraint), industry, and trathful accuracy. 
Every well-disciplined school ineuleates these things. But the 
higher virtues,—the ‘‘ celestial virtues,’’ faith, hope, and charity,— 
must be taught by example rather than precept, and by the gen- 
eral demeaner of the teacher,—the spirit of his work,—rather than 
by any.special training imposed on the pupils.— W. 7. Harris, 


LL.D., in the Chautauquan for February. 
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CALIFORNIA. — A report concerning new courses of study, 
higher degrees, admission to courses, ete., has been prepared by 
the authorities of the State University, but as yet it has not been 
made public. 

The San Francisco press is agitating the school question very 
forcibly. 

The cold has lately been very severe at the Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton. There is two feet of snow and the thermometer 

isters as low as 6°. 
The San Francisco Board of Education has authorized its attorney 
to move for a new trial in the case of Kate Kennedy vs. the Board 
of Education, and if the motion be denied, to appeal to the Sa- 
me Court. 

The Catholic schools of hey entine have gained 3,623 in av- 
erage attendance during the last three years. : 

The average attendance of the San Francisco public schools for 
the month ending December 16th was 29,336. j 

The State University cadets were drilled asa battalion, on the 
18th of January, for the first time this term. ies. 

Thirteen pupils have been graduated from the Nurses’ Training 
School during the seven years of its existence. — 

The decrease of attendance in the Protestant schools and the con- 
sequent increase in the attendance upon Catholic institutions, is at- 
tributed to the better school facilities of the latter. 

A mass meeting was held at Biggs, Butte County, on Jan. 18, 
to take measures for raising funds to induce the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch to establish its college at that place. Ten thousand dollars 
were subscribed, and ten acres of land donated for a site in the Rio 
Bonito Colony tract. An invitation will be extended the Church 
College Committee to visit Biggs and view the proposed site. . 

Santa Rosa, as well as other smaller cities, insists upon pupils 
producing certificates of vaccination as a requisite for admission 
to the schools. Santa Rosa asks that the vaccination shall have 
been within the four years immediately preceding. _ . . 

The Italian ‘Workingmen’s School, of San Francisco, is doing 
very satisfactory work. It has an enrollment of 200 pupils, 150 of 
whom are in regular attendance. The greater number of the pupils 
attend the public day schools, and receive extra tuition,—particu- 
larly in the Italian language and Italian history,—in their own 
school. Sectarian instruction is forbidden. Most of the sta- 
dents are native born. f 

The city superintendent of Almeda estimates that ninety-nine 
per cent. of the school children in that city have been vaccinated, 
in accordance with the order of the trustees. The Board of Educa- 
tion has decided to follow the decision of Judge Greene, and will 
henceforth admit children without certificates of vaccination. 

The San Francisco Teachers’ Mutual Aid Association recently held 
a meeting at which it appeared that the receipts, since organization, 
had been but $80, while the expenditures, as sick benefits, had 
reached $250. Although having a membership of nearly two hun- 
dred, this condition of finances is far from satisfactory. An enter- 
tainment was held on the 28th of January for the benefit of the as- 
sociation’s treasury. 

It is said that 10,000 children in San Francisco now do not at- 
tend school for want of suitable accommodation. 

Quite a number of schools in the interior have temporarily ad- 
journed until the fear of small-pox has somewhat subsided. 

The San Francisco Board of Education states that there is not a 
child in the public schools of that city, who has not produced, 
from a reputable physician, a certificate of having been vaccinated 
within five years. ‘The city board of health asked that a member 
of its body be permitted to visit the schools for the purpose of in- 
vestigation, whereupon the Board of Education declared that it had 
no right to grant the permission, and passed a resolution that the 
sense of the board was that such visitation should not be made, 

Preparations are now being extensively made for the coming Na- 
tional Convention, and for the comfort and entertainment of its del- 
egates. Some nine halls, a large pavilion, and the Grand Opera 
House, have been secured, and a committee has been appointed to 
show visitcrs around the city. A circular has been prepared to be 
sent to teachers throughout the state, asking for a contribution of 
$1.00 each toward defraying necessary expenses. An effort is being 
made to secure the thousand dollars (from San Francisco County) 
allowed each county to encourage immigration, to assist in the publi- 
cation of the educational bulletin. As the ‘bulletin’ will) contain infor- 
mation of interest to visitors, it is claimed that it may be legally set 
apart for this purpose. The Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
offer free transportation of all exhibits, on condition that the ex- 
hibits be not offered for sale at the close of the Convention. 

The attorney-general has rendered an opinion that county boards 
of education may enter into contracts for textbooks, not yet pro- 
vided by the state, such contracts to hold till similar textbooks are 
issued by the State, but in no case to exceed four years. 

Territorial Editor, W. R. TRiIGG8, Dell Rapids. 

DAKOTA.—The Grand Forks Catholic Academy reports an en- 
rollment of one hundred. 

A normal department has been added to Yankton College, in 
accordance with the provisions of the new law. 

Clay County boasts of a prospective school fund now valued at 
$225,000. Such a fund, with wise management, guarantees grand 
results for Clay. 

Four teachers and more than twenty scholars are among the vic- 
tims of last week's terrible storm. 

The much. talked-of Black Hills College, with location at Hot 
Springs, is a settled fact. It is under the auspices of the Metho- 
dist Church, and the first year’s expenses are to be borne by an 
Eastern Conference. 

The University of Dakota, located at Vermillion, has an enroll- 
ment of 320, Its library has received a recent addition of 500 
volumes, and the new buildings are nearly completed. The faculty, 
ten in number, is composed of earnest, enthusiastic workers, and 
President Olson is regarded as one of Dakota’s prominent educators. 
South Dakota may well be proud of her university. 

Sioux Falls is fast becoming an educational centre. Her public 
schools are among the best in the territory. There are four well- 
located buildings, twenty teachers, and nearly nine hundred pupils 
enrolled. Superintendent McCartney, a wide-awake, practical ed- 
ucator, is the presiding genius. Miss Hattie Hart is the assistant 
moar The high school course is broad and comprehensive. 

e Sioux Falls University,—Rev. E. B. Meredith, president,—is 
well attended and prosperous, The All Saints School, guided by 


The St. Rose Academy, a Catholic institution, is under headway, 
and money has been Zubeoribed for the erection of a Norwegian 
college. 

The fall and winter oe of ’87, by their effect 

roved the wisdom of the late law. Ae : 
, The doings of the South Dakota Edneational Association, which 
met at Huron, Dee. 21, are worthy of a detailed report; bat as 
blockades wait for no man, not even for the reporter, the report is 


iveness, have 


teen are brick, well finished and furnished. 


brief. The program was carried out, with but few exceptions, as 
announced. Territorial Supt. E. A. Dye, president of the —_ 
tion, added mach to the success and enjoyment of the meeting by 
the effective manne A Thet 
thoughtful and scholarly, and evidenced careful preparation. ‘ a 
they might be better appreciated, it was voted to publish them in 
pamphlet form. Those of President Gorrie, Professor nome 
and Superintendent Hand were to be most highly commended. 
Presidents Beaton of Redfield, Blackburn of Pierre, and MeLvuth 
of Brookings, took prominent parts in the discussions. — In the busi- 
ness session a council was organized to act in connection with the 
Association and to direct its work. Dakota has the material for an 
effective educational association, and the interest and enthusiasm of 
the late meeting augar well for the future. 

INDIANA.—A Convention of Town and City Superintendents of 
southern Indiana, northern Kentucky, and southern Illinois will be 
held at Madison, Feb. 24 and 25. Part of the time will be spent 
in visiting the public schools of Madison, and the remainder in the 
discussion of ‘‘ Written Examinations: their Valae and Use 
‘The Superintendent in Relation to the Reading Circle Work ”’ ; 
The Culture of ASstheties in the Public Schools ’’ ; ‘‘ Proper In- 


centives to Study’’; ‘‘ Promotion of Papils—When and How ’’; 
** Learning to ne by Doing’; ‘* Ideas Before Words”’ ; 
‘The Advantages of the Cultared Teacher” ; ‘‘ The Purpose of 
the Recitation and How it Should be Conducted.” 

The Terre Haute Scientific Association held their first annual ex- 
hibition in the high school building on the evenings of January 20 
and 21. The subject was ‘‘ Microscopy.” There were twenty- 
seven microscopes brought into use on the occasion. The attend- 
ance of citizens was very gratifying, and much interest was mani- 
fested. The society has twenty-one members. 

The State Board of Education recently held a meeting in Indian- 
apolis, at which questions for county examinations of teachers were 
prepared and other miscellaneous business transacted. 

The Indiana University Bulletin is a new departure in higher 
school work. It is to be issued six times during the school year, to 
be explanatory of the workings of the university, and to be under 
the management and control of the faculty. 

Wabash College is experiencing a revival in the stndy of French, 
having at present over sixty students in its classes. 

De Pauw University has just been provided with a very extensive 
gymnasium. 

Vigo County is preparing to make a large exhibit of school work 
at its annual fair next fall. 

The last number of the Indiana Student contains an excellent 
account of Dr. Daniel Kirkwood, the mathematician and astronomer. 
Prof. C. C. Case, who usually has charge of the vocal department 
at Island Park, has accepted a call to conduct the musical program 
in Moody’s revival meetings at Louisville, Ky. 

Professor Simms of Goshen is already arranging to run an exten- 
sive normal school in that city next summer. He will be assisted 
by competent instructors, and proposes to make it the best ever 
held at that place. 

Missourl.—A general enthusiasm pervades Missouri in the edu- 
cational line. Hitherto most of the towns have been sadly behind 
in many respects, supporting few teachers and poor schools. But 
in the last few years the rapid growth in population and increase in 
wealth have done much toward building fine schoolhouses, inereas- | 
ing the number of teachers, raising salaries, and improving the entire | 
school system. For the present healthy condition of educational | 
affairs great credit is due the State Normal School presidents, whose 
influences have extended throughout the entire state, and are still 
pushing the educational standard higher and higher. Three better 
men than Presidents Blanton, Norton, and Osborne are rarely 
found. Among many others to whom great credit is due, there is 
no one more deserving of mention than Mr. W. T. Carrington, 
principal of the Springfield High School. Everywhere present, 
everywhere at work, Mr. Carrington has made himself an almost 
indispensable factor in promoting school interests. For several years, 
while chief clerk of the state superintendent, he was editor of the 


able service. Mr. Carrington, having decided to enter the school- | 
room again, has sold the Journal to Mr. H. A. Gass. We are sorry 
that his school work has prevented his continuing this most excel- 
lent paper, but are confident that the assistance which he still gives 
it, coupled with Mr. Gass’s ability, will make it all that it shoul 
be. One of the many agencies which Mr. Carrington employs in 
assisting his fellow teachers is the Missouri Reading Circle, which 
he originated some four years ago and which he has been guiding 
ever since. We notice that the state press and his many political | 
as well as professional friends are advocating his election as the 
next state superintendent, 


- State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 
EBRASKA.—We hope very soon to be abl 
e government of the public schools of Omaha is vested i 
board of education, composed of fifteen members, five of ian aon 
elected each year for a term of three years. The superintendent is 
elected by the board for a period not exceeding three years. Other 
teachers are elected annually. The salaries, per annum, are: Su- 
perintendent, $3,000; principals, from $800 to $1,400; principal 
of the high school, $2,200; other teachers, from $400 to $1,200 
The first four years are called the primary grades, the next four the 
grammar grade, and the remaining four years are given to the 
high school. The high school building has a beantiful campus of 
ten acres, known as Capitol Square, from the fact that the terri- 
torial capitol was formerly located thereon. It was completed in 
1875, at a cost of $250,000, and combines the advantages of com- 


above the level of the Missouri River, and comma i 

entire city of Omaha, the city of Couneil Bluffs, five <i tan 
and the river bottoms for a distance of fifteen miles. The build. 
ing is four stories high, containing twenty-eight rooms, which ac- 


Bishop Hare, enjoys a fine reputation and is doing a grand work. 


commodate 801 pupils. Of the thirty-three school buildings, seven- 


Wellesley, and 


and ial preparati 
r with which he presided. The papers were _ wt pens now eighteen 


ing department, under Pro 
in three ¢ 
Henry M. James. 


vision, and in i rs’ ¢ 
I have held 10 institutes and 41 public examinations. To accom- 


Pp 
that I have not 
peed! buildings have been erected, and 21 others thoroughly re- 


i 
Saeavoilion spring during the past four years, we have over 1,000 
live shade trees growing upon the school grounds 


.|sioner’s district. .. . f 
young people have been appointed to the various normal schools in 


the state, 


ear. 
Cornell University at present, six of whom obtained free scholar- 


— as a result of the June examination.”’ 


the National Educational Association will be $92.50, 
Allen will give any information desired. 


fort, convenience, and architectural beauty. The “ is 390 feet 


$250,000 will be ex- 
he erection of new buildings. The 


ing year int 
cites is over $700,000; school buildings, $600,- 
000; amount paid 
| $50,000. There are pow 
‘enrollment, over 10,000 ; 
tion, 16,497. Homer Pp. Lewis 
Alonzo M. Henshaw assistant 
scholars enrolled, more than 


for school furniture, apparatus, ete., about 
in the public schools, 195 teachers; school 
daily attendance, 7,800; school popula- 
is principal of the high school, and 
principal. This school has 415 
four times as many as it had six years 
twice as many as two years ago. Williams, Dart- 
Vassar admit the students on certificate, 
on is given students for Yale and Harvard. 
teachers. ‘There are in the manual train- 
f. A. M. Baumann, fifty-two pupils 
lasses. Theentire management reflects credit upon Supt. 


, and nearly 


New YorK.—School Commissioner Delano, of Monroe County, 


retired, Jan. 1, after having held his official position for six years, 


and having won the esteem I. ; 
his annual report will not be out of place: ‘‘ During the past six 
years I have made 1724 official visits to the schools under my super- 


and respect of all. A quotation from 


addition have made 37 teachers’ class inspections. 


lish this I have traveled over 20,000 miles. It will thus be seen 
held the office simply as a sinecare. Eighteen new 


red. As a result of our ‘ arbor day ’ celebration coming each 


in this commis- 
. During my term of office 49 deserving 


10 of whom received such appointments during the past 
This county is represented by a colony of 23 students in 


he first of the series of lectures to be delivered on Swiss scenery 


by Prof. James M. Cassity, of the Buffalo Normal School was 
given, Jan. 17, in the Gowanda High School. They will be contin- 
ued, and the proceeds will be applied to making additions to the 
school library. 


Prof. I. Howard Patterson of Rochester delivered a lecture, Jan. 


24, in the Baptist Church at Penfield, on ‘‘ A Chapter of Acci- 
dents.”’ 


Miss Annie Terry recently delivered an essay in one of the Syr- 


acuse schools on ** The Need of Perspective in Character Criti- 
cism.”’ 


Prof. Chas. I. Barnes will conduct a Teachers’ Institute for the 


week beginning March 5, at Pittsford. 


State Superintendent Draper delivered a lecture at the Scho- 


harie County Teachers’ Institute, Jan. 20, on “‘ How to Improve 
Country Schools. 


The Troy Business College will move into fine quarters in 


the new brick building erected on the site of the Grand Central 
Theatre. 


Prof. Henry P. Emerson of the Buffalo High School, has been 


quite sick, his place being ably filled by Prof. Frank D. Fosdick. 


The commencement exercises of the Potsdam State Normal 


School were held in the Town Hall, from Jan. 24 to the 31st. 


The rate, round trip from New York City to San Francisco for 
Jerome 


Principal John G. Wight of Cooperstown, is on the list of 


lyceum lecturers, on the following topics, ‘‘ Literature and Life,’’ 
‘* Nathaniel Hawthorne,”’ and ‘‘ School Management.”’ 


State Editor, LERoY D. BROWN, Reno. 
NEVADA.—The first meeting of the Nevada Educational Asso- 


ciation was held at Carson, January 14th. The following excellent 
program was rendered : 


1. Music directed by Mrs. D. A. Bender. 

2. Address of welcome: Supt. H. H. Howe, Carson. 

3. Response: Hon. W. C. Dovey. 

4. Primary work: Miss Annie Martin, Carson. 

5. Method in work; Miss H. R. Guthrie, Reno. 

6. Primary Reading: Miss 8. A. Harris, Reno. 

7. Class Instruction in Sewing and Drawing: Mrs. M. E. Jones of the 


State Orphans Home. 


8. Primary work in Arithmetic: Miss Anna Sullivan, Gold Hill. 
9. The Press as a Public Educator: Mr. 8. Summerfield, Empire. 


10. The report of Mr. Robert Lewis, chairman of the committee on 
Jircle under the direction of the Executive Committee of the State 
Missouri School Journal, and in this capacity rendered most valu- Educational Association, was adopted. 


Prof. Walter M. Miller of the State University, delivered two 


evening lectures on Physical Science which added much to the in- 
terest of the meeting. 
of the best efforts of the kind that we have heard. The work done 
by the pupils of Mrs. Jones was admirable. Al 
meeting of our State Association was a success. 
ing will be held in Virginia sometime in March or April. A June 
or July meeting will probably be held at Lake Taheel. 


Superintendent Howe’s greeting was one 


ether the first 
he next meet- 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Benjamin F. Sandt, A.M (Lafayette, ’83), 


resigned the Reigelsville High School, and has entered on his work 
- seeocigal of the Easton City High School, teaching the classics 
' chiefly. 


The committee appointed at the recent meeting of the school 


directors of Chester County to prepare a plan for permanent organ- 
ization, met in West Chester and decided to call the society ‘* The 
School Directors’ Association of Chester County.”? W. W. Parker 
of Parkerville was made chairman, and E. J. Irwin of Honeybrook, 
secretary. 
cussed, and it was decided to petition the next legislature to enact 
a law permitting the election of assistant superintendent of schools. 
It was further decided to meet on Feb. 13, in West Chester, for 
permanent organization. 
are to be discussed : ‘‘ Shall we adopt a graded course of studies for 
our country schools ?’’ and ‘‘ How shall we effect a better super- 
vision of our schools ?’’ 


The subject of better supervision of schools was dis- 


At that meeting the following questions 


This 

gh apron is the first organization of school 
OuI0. — The seventh mesting éf the Wayne, Ashland, and 
edina Counties Teachers’ Association (tri-county) will ~ held 


in the Opera Honse Hall, Ashland : 

, will give his lecture ‘‘ Ready Wit.”’ Fr: . 
auspices of the association, y Wit,” Friday evening, under the 


Wallace Bruce, of New York 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW 
INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D. 
Professor of History in Brown University. 


A book that every teacher, student, and 
reader of History should have. Postpaid, $2.00. 


new Pubtiations and Correspondence | SILVER, ROGERS, 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal School. 


A book that every teacher and educator should 


neral 
have. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


& CO., Publishers, 5 Broatielt St, Boston, 


BOOKS! 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL TECHNICS, | STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By GEORGE N. CROSS, A 
Principal Robinson Female Seminary, | N.H. By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu. D., Boston. 


A book that every teacher of Chemistry should; A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 


ment. Introductory price, 94 cents. - 
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Feb. 9, 1888. 


Wm. H. Lutz (Lafayette ’85) has re-organized 


the schools of Hicksville, Defiance County. He} Bosto 


has a roll of over 400, a number of whom are pre- 
paring for college. 


MICHIGAN.— The next meeting of the Michi- 

n Seboolmasters’ Club will be held in Room 24, 

orth Hall, Main University Building, Aon 
Arbor, on the morning and afternoon of Saturday, 
yt 25. The following program has been pro- 

ed : 

Report ou the American School for Classical Study 
at Athens, by Mr. Walter Miller, University of Mich- 
gan “The Future of the School,” by Prof. M. L. 

"Ooge, University of Michigan. 

“ The Relation of the Classics to Culture,” paper 
by Supt. W. C. Ginn, Hillsdale. 

“The Purposes and Methods of Historical Study,” 
—— by Prof. Richard Hudson, University of Mich- 

n 


gan. 

“The Secularization of the Schools: Its Evil and 
Possible Remedies,” paper by Prin. F. B. Richards, 
Kalamazoo High School. 

Brief Reports on Working Libraries for Teachers, 
with Book Lists, to be made by Professors in the 
University of Michigan: 

(a) The Classics; Prof. Elisha Jones. (b) Mathe- 
matics; Prof. W. W. Beman. (c) French; Prof. P. 
R. B. DePont. (d) German; Prof Calvin Thomas. 
(9) English and Literature ; Prof. I. N. 

‘“mmon. (/) History and Political Science ; Prof. 
Richard Hudson, (g) Mental and Moral Science ; 
Prof. John Dewey. (h + ; Prof. W. H. 
Payne. (i) Physies; Prof. 4 sf Carhart. (j) 
Chemistry; Prof. A. B. Prescott. (k) Biological 
Sciences; Prof. V. M. Spalding. (J) Bibliography; 
Librarian R. C. Davis. (m) Savitary Science; Prof. 
0. Vaughan. 


State Editor, Gro. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINoIs.—M. R. Chambers, superintendent of 
Jo Daviess County schools, has decided to hold his 
summer institute during the last week of June. 

Dr. 8. H. Peabody, regent of the University of 
Illinois, delivered an able address before the Pe- 
Association on the evening of 

eb. 3. 

Supt. D. B. Pittsford, of Tazewell County, is 
holding a series of township institutes. The one 
to be held at Delavan, Feb. 11, promises to be of 
unusual interest ; it will last two days. 

The program of the Central Teachers’ Associ- 
tion is almost completed. We expect to give it in 
full next week. Its great excellence will be 
doubted by none. All teachers of Central Illinois 
should at once make their arrangements to attend. 
The meeting will be held at Galesburg, about the 
middle of March. 


New JEeRrsEy.—Col, Chas. W. Fuller of Bay- 
onne, has been elected State Superintendent of 
Pablic Instruction by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, vice E. O. Chapman, whose term expires, 
March 21. Colonel Fuller is a lawyer, and a 
member of the assembly. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


— Principal C. D. Meade, for fourteen years at 
the head of the Middlebury Graded School, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect in June. Mr. 
Meade will give up teaching and attend to his 
farming interests in Middlebury. 

— The Educational Commission, whose labors 
are watched with much interest throughout the 
state, have already conferred and compared notes 
and statistics, and are evidently making a careful 
and thorough investigation. The result of their 
work will have an important bearing on the edu- 
cational interests of the state. 

— At the close of the State Normal Schools 
there were 26 students graduated ; viz., Randolph, 
8, Castleton 5, and Johnson 18. 

— Two important changes in teachers have oc- 
curred this term in St. Albans and Rutland. Mr. 
O. P. Conant, of the former town, has gune into 
business with Ginn & Co., and is succeeded by 
Principal Pease, late of Pawtucket, R. I.; while 
Principal Folsom, of Gardner, Mass., has been 
elected to fill Mr. Aikin’s place, who resigned be- 
cause of ill-health. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— In the new Sanger schoolhouse recently ded- 
ieated, Dover has a building that she may well be 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary, is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic, A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


[Note additions from week to week.) 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies on our books for 
Fall. These are vacancies reported by the teachers 
now holding the positions, by members of school 
boards (not authoritatively), by subordinate teach- 
ers, and by superintendents. We have not as yet 
been asked to recommend teachers for these places, 
but can refer teachers to them. 

Latin Professorship, College, . Mathematics, 

. High School Principalship, $1900. Same 
$1600. Another $1000. Super ig $2200. An- 
other, $1500. Lady Principal. (Seminary) $1200. 
Lady High School Principalship, $800. rammar 
Grade teachers, $500, $600, and $700. Sciences, $1500. 
These are only a few of those we now have, and new 
ones are coming in daily. 

Modern Languages, Ca ril 1) College ; Chemistry 
and Physics, College, Fall; Greek, $2000 ; College, 

Fall); Principal High School, Indiana. $300 ; 
upt., Michigan, $1000; German, High School, $1000; 
Modern Languages, High School. $850; College Presi- 
dent (Minister preferred), (Fall) En- 
= Composition, Lady, $1000 (Fall); High School 
incipal, N. Y. State, (Fall,) about $1400; Princi 
Ladies’ Se , West, $1200; etc., etc. 

Wiill it not pay you to write for circulars and learn 

what we are doing to help teachers? 


Address 
TEAOHERS’ 0O-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


SOURNAL 


OF EDU 


proud of. It was designed by Allen & Kenway of 

m, and built by Contractor Barnabus Paine 
of Dover, all under the direction of Supt. Frank 
Smith, assisted by Eben Higgins, C. H. Chicker- 
ing, and Rev. A. E. Battelle. The school received 
its name in honor of Rey. Ralph Sanger, who for 
forty-seven years was the r of the Dover Uni- 
tarian Church. His son, Hon. George P. Sanger, 
of Cambridge, delivered the dedicatory address. 
Agent Geo. A. Walton was also present, and took 
part in the ceremonies. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


{From Feb. 2 to Feb. 8.] 


— Jan uction of the public debt, $15,- 
387,320. / 

— Bismarck does not anticipate immediate war 
with Russia. 

— Death of General Frebault, member of the 
French Senate. 

— The Metropolitan National Bank of Cincin- 
nati has suspended. 

— A defensive alliance between Germany and 
Italy against France. 

— Bismarck believes in the peaceful settlement of 
the Bulgarian question. 

— Authority declares that the Crown Prince’s 
cancer is not a cancer. 

— China will repay the U. S. a large part of 
the Wyoming indemnity. 

— Laying of the foundation stone of the Irish 
National Church at Rome. 

— Several hundred Reading miners at work. 
Rioting at various points. 

— Mr. Watson, who designed the Thistle, has 
built a centerboard yacht. 

— Lockout among Cincinnati shoe-shops. About 
3,500 men out of employment. 

— A proposition to change the date of presi- 
dential inauguration to April 30. 

— The Wisconsin Supreme Court has rendered 
a decision adverse to the woman suffragists. 

— Great damage done by the annual ice gorge 
in the Mississippi River opposite St. Louis. 

— Publication of the Seu treaty of 
1879, showing it to be purely defensive. 

— A Chicago company being formed for the 
purpose of removing Libby Prison to that city. 

— Twenty-four lives lost in the wreck of the 
British barque Abercorn, off the Washington Ter- 
ritory coast. 

— The earthquake was felt in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, and also in England 
and Scotland. 

— All friends of American literature are peti- 
tioned by the American Copyright League to aid 
in securing an international copyright. 

— Preparations for the celebration in NewYork 
City of the 100th anniversary of the inauguration 
of President Washington, April 30, 1889. 

— An invitation to artists, sculptors, and archi- 
tects, to submit designs for the Grant monument 
in Riverside Park, New York City. 

— The Pope’s Jubilee gifts ineredibly numer- 
ous and valuable. Extra buildings erected to con- 
tain them. The United States outstripped al! 
other countries in cash donations. Spanish Cath- 
olics in South America sent $800,000 in coin. 


A RUINED LIFE 


is often the result of wasted opportunities, or fail- 
ure to take advantage of the good chances offered. 
Those who take hold of our work, make $1 an 
hour and upwards. We start you free, and put 
you on the highway to fortune. Both sexes, all 
ages. No special ability or training required. 
You can live at home and do the work. After 
you know all, should you conclude not to take 
hold, why, no harm is done. Those who are en- 
terprising will learn all, by at once addressing 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


NORMAL MUSIC TEACHERS. | 


The annual meeting of the Normal Music 
Teachers’ Association was held on Saturday. Mr. 
Holt was re-elected president; James M. Me- 
Laughlin and L. B. Marshall, vice presidents ; Ed- 
gar O. Silver, Secretary; and a long list of di- 
rectors from Boston and a longer list of vice presi- 
dents from out of the state. 

Miss Sara L. Dunning, of New York City, 


spoke on ‘“‘Some Types of Teachers, and some 
Specimens of Teaching Gathered from Observa- 
tion.”” Miss Dunning is one of the brighest teach- 
ers and is most discriminating in public address. 

Mr. Holt spoke upon the “ Analysis ef the 
Mental Processes Involved in the Study of Inter- 
vals.’’ He showed by various illustrations that 
all true elementary education is based u the 
analytic principle in objective teaching. The unit 
should be first presented to the mind, after which 
the parts should be studied in their relation to the 
whole. This principle is especially helpful in the 
teaching of musical sounds. The characteristic 
quality of each part in relation to the whole is the 
all-important factor in gaining a knowledge of 
musical sounds, A knowledge of intervals is 
gained by establishing qualities of tone. We have 
unity in the parts, but no unity without the whole. 
Mr. Holt gave exercises with three little girls, 
illustrating mental processes in teaching intervals 
as mental objects, showing conclusively that char- 
acteristic qualities in musical sounds could be 
taught as objects as readily as simple numbers 
and their combinations. 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 

/ A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
money and secure the best! 
vey lady knows and a 

ciates, the privilege o: v= 
ing a few remnants of rib- 
bon, handy for the thousand 
and one tasty and — 
purposes for which suc! 
is are used, and 
which they, the ladies, 
use to such advantage. 
To purchase what is 
wanted at the usual 
prices such goods are 
sold for, would createa 
e bill of ex nse, 
and therefore debars a 
great many from in+ 
i ulging their tastes in 
this direction, Realix- 
Bim ing that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 


would be willing 


ispose of in bulk. 
for a small fraction of 


obtaining the entire 
stock of Silk and Satin Ribbon emnants of several 
of the largest of these houses, who imported the finest goods. These 
goods may be depended upon as superior to anything to be found, 
except in the very best stores of Amcrica. Yet they are given away 
free; nothing like it cverknown.A nd benefit for all the ladies ; 
choice goods absolutely free. We have ex- 
pended thousands of doilars in this direction, and can offer an im- 
mensely, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, in every 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, scarfs, dress trim- 
mings, silk quilt work, ctc., etc. Some of these remnants ran 
three yards and upwards in Iength. Though remnants, all the 

tterns are new and late m pene and may be depended on as beauti- 

1, refined, fashionable and clegant. iow te get a box con- 
taining a Compicte ssortment of these ele- 
gant ribbons Free. The Practical Housekeep- 
er and Ladies’ Fircside Companion, published 
monthly by us, is acknowlodged, by those competent to judge, to be 
the best periodical of the kind in the world. Very large and hand. 
somely illustrated ; regular price 75cts. peryear. Bend 35 cents and 
we wilt send it to you fora trial year, and will also send frees 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 65 cts.; 4 subserip- 
tions and 4 boxes, $1. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for less 
than $1. Get 3 friends to join you thercby getting 4subscriptions and 
4 boxes for only $1; can do it in a tew minutes, The above offer is 
based on this fact :—those who read the panes referred =, Be 
one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the fall price for it; tt is in 
after and not now, that we make money. We make this great 
offer Corder to at once secure 250,000 new enbscribers, we, not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us with @ 
profit, because the majority of them will wish to renew their sub- 
ons, and will do so. ‘The money required is but a small frac- 

sion of the price you would have to pay at any store for a much 
smaller assortment of farinferior ribbons, Best bargain ever known; 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all. Safe —T 

ranteed, Money refunded to any one not perfectly sati 
ter cut this out, or send at once for probably it won't appear 
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(By C. M. W. in American Journal ers 


I have looked through Professor Byer- 
ly’s revision of Chauvenet’s Geometry with 
great satisfaction. 

Originally written by one of the most ac- 
complished mathematicians of his day, the 
work possessed great elegance and finish. 
The author was both logical and graceful ; 
but he had in his mind less the demands of 
the recitation room than the relation of his 
subject to other mathematical branches. 
The work which Professor Byerly has done, 
on the other hand, marks the practical and 
successful class teacher. His additions and 
suggestions will prove to be of the greatest 
value in the recitation room. The demon- 
strations have been much condensed by the 
use of symbols and abbreviations, and many 
of the demonstrations, when easily seen, 
have been omitted to test the originality 
and thoroughness of the student. 

“This power, it must be remembered,” 
says Professor Byerly, “can never be 
gained by memorizing demonstrations.” 

In addition to this, numerous exercises 
are inserted in the regular course of the 
book, so that they may not by any mis- 
chance be omitted. This is an admirable 
feature—for the object of the study of 
Geometry is not so much to learn the dem- 
onstrations which are given or the results 


\to which they lead, as to acquire the power 


of independent demonstration and of reach- 
ing results for one’s self. 

As an example of the lucid character 
of the reviser’s work, I will refer to the 
illustration he gives of an incommensur- 
able ratio on pages 68-9. He makes 
it clear to any thoughtful reader that 
an attempt to find a common measure 
of the side and the diagonal of a square, 
immediately results in the necessity of find- 
ing a common measure of the side and 
diagonel of a smaller square, so that the 
problem is just as far from solution as at 
first. It is then seen with great distinct- 
ness that there can be no common measure. 

The mechanical execution of the book is 
very satisfactory, and the volume is some- 
what smaller than the original Chauvenet. 
Like the former work, the revised edition 
is issued by the J. B. Lippincott Company 


Address, H. HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINS 


of Philadelphia. C. M. W. 


— AND — 
Teachers, Professors, tutors Wanted, 
For Schools, Colleges, and Families in the South. 
Apply early. Rezistration fee $200. Address 
AMER. BUREAT OF EDUCATION, Nashville, Tenn. 


EVERAL VALUABLE SCHOOL PROPERTIES 
for sale. For particulars apply to 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 31 East 17th St., New York. 


V | 8S. R. WINCHELL & Co., 185 Wabash Ave., 
OlAPUK, Chicago, publish the Handbook of Volaptik, 
by Chas E. Sprague. $1.00, and an Abridged Grammar 
of Volaptik, by Prof. Kerckhoffs, adapted to the use 
of English-speaking people by Karl Dornbusch. 20 
cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 


[Note additions from week to week.]} 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. 
The date after each indicates when the teacher is 
wanted to com, In éach case our recommendation 
is requested by the authorities : 

Superintendency and in West, $1600 
Fall’88) ; Mathematics in College, $2000 Fall ; 
atural History, College, $1800 (Fall) 5 kkeep- 
ing and Penmanship, College, $800 (soon) ; German, 
Greek, and Latin, liege (German lady protested). 
700 (Fall ’88); Drawing Teacher (Prang) Public 
hool (soon) ; vate School, St. Paul, Lady Princi- 
and Male Asst. (Jan.); in West, Grammar 
rade, $700; Intermediate Grade, $650 (Fall). 

Commercial Department, College (April or Fall) ; 
Partner in Normal College (soon); Professor o 
Science and Mathematics, Normal (April or Fall); 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, College, South (at 
once or Fall); Three Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar teachers for Colorado, (Fall) $600 to $750; 
French and German, Western College, Lady, (now 


pal j or Fall) H Primary and Kindergarten training; Short- 


haud, Telegraphy, Typewriting, College (Fall) ; 
teacher (Pail) Latin and Greek. Col- 
Primary School, West, 


l M. E. (Fall); Principal 


ORVILLE BREWER, 
17@ State STREET, CHICAGO. 


FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS. 


Feb, 12, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Feb, 22, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Feb. 22, GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Feb. 27, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


MATERIAL FOR THEIR CELEBRATION. 
Riverside Literature Series No. 32, 15 cents. ABkAHAM LINCOLN’s The Get- 


urg Speech. The First and Second Inaugural Addresses, Letter to Horace Greele 
P hel By With an Essay on Lincoln by James 


oclamation, Speech in Independence Hall. 


, The Emancipation 
ussell Lowell, Walt 


Whitman’s ‘“‘ My Captain,” Materials for a Sketch of Lincoln’s Life, a Chronological List of Events in the 
Life of Lincoln, and EIGHT PROGRAMMES FOR THE CELEBRATION OF LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


Riverside Literature Series No. 24, 15 cents. 
Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Letters and Farewell Addresses. 


logical List of Events in the Life of Washington. 


George Weskingtn' 57 Rules of 


With Introductions, Notes, and a Chrono- 


Riverside Literature Series A (Extra No.), 15 cents. American Authors and their 
Birthdays. Programmes and saqueenee for the celebration of the Birthdays of Eleven’ American Authors, 


accompanied in each case by a 


hronological List of Events in the Life of the Author, and Materials for 


a Biographical Sketch. The book contains eight different LonGrELLOW Programmes, and seven different 


LOWELL Programmes. 


Riverside Literature Series B 
Sketches of Twenty American Authors, including 


Riverside Literature Series No. 3, 15 cents. 
Standish. Dramatized for School Exhibitions. This provides a simple, instructive, and highly 


entertainment of about an hour in length. 


{iets No.), 15 cents. 
WELLand LONGFELLOW. 


Portraits and Biographical 


Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles 
resting 


LONGFELLOW’s ResmpeNnce. A colored lthegsagh of the historic mansion (‘‘ Washington’s 


Headquarters”) at Cambridge, in which Mr. Longfellow lived for forty years. ; 
PorTRAITS OF LOWELL AND LONGFELLOW. Atlantic Life Size Portraits. 


12x16inches. 50 cents. 
24 x 30 inches. 


85 cents each. Steel Portraits. Different ages. 9x12inches. 25 cents each. 
Among the many inexpensive books that may be advantageously used in preparing for Longfellow 


and Lowell Birthday Celebrations are — 
RIvERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


*s Hour and other selections; No. 12. Studies in 
ay 13 Fen Longfellow’s Hiawatha; Nos. 25 and 26. Longfellow’s The Golden Legend. 


No. 1. Longfellow’s Evangeline ; No. 11. Longf 


ellow’s The 


ngfellow, containing thirty-two topics for study; 
No. 15. — 


Under the Old Elm and other Poems; No. 30. Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal and other Poems. 165c. 


LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. 108 pages, with 


50 illustrations. 24 cents. 


Any of these publications will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Srrezt, Boston, Mass. 


4 large importing houses 
js their cost, to any one 
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— 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. —A report concerning new courses of study, 
higher degrees, admission to courses, etc., has been prepared by 
the authorities of the State University, but as yet it has not been 
made public. 
The San Francisco press is agitating the school question very 
forcibly. 
The cold has lately been very severe at the Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton. There is two feet of snow and the thermometer 
isters as low as 6°. 
The San Francisco Board of Education has authorized its attorney 
to move for a new trial in the case of Kate Kennedy vs. the Board 
of Education, and if the motion be denied, to appeal to the Sa- 

me Court. : 
Catholie schools of have gained 3,623 in av- 
erage attendance during the last three years. 

The average attendance of the San Francisco public schools for 
the month ending December 16th was 29,336. : 

The State University cadets were drilled asa battalion, on the 
18th of January, for the first time this term. ee. 

Thirteen pupils have been graduated from the Nurses’ Training 
School during the seven years of its existence. — 

The decrease of attendance in the Protestant schools and the con- 
sequent increase in the attendance upon Catholic institutions, is at- 
tributed to the better school facilities of the latter. 

A mass meeting was held at Biggs, Butte County, on Jan. 18, 
to take measures for raising funds to induce the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to establish its college at that place. ‘Ten thousand dollars 
were subscribed, and ten acres of land donated for a site in the Rio 
Bonito Colony tract. An invitation will be extended the Church 
College Committee to visit Biggs and view the proposed site. ; 

Santa Rosa, as well as other smaller cities, insists upon pupils 
producing certificates of vaccination as a requisite for admission 
to the schools. Santa Rosa asks that the vaccination shall have 
been within the four years immediately preceding. _ . 2 

The Italian {Workingmen’s School, of San Francisco, is doing 
very satisfactory work. It has an enrollment of 200 pupils, 150 of 
whom are in regular attendance. The greater number of the pupils 
attend the public day schools, and receive extra tuition,—particu- 
larly in the Italian language and Italian history,—in their own 
school. Sectarian instruction is forbidden. Most of the stu- 
dents are native born. 

The city superintendent of Almeda estimates that ninety-nine 
per cent. of the school children in that city have been vaccinated, 
in accordance with the order of the trustees. The Board of Educa- 
tion has decided to follow the decision of Judge Greene, and will 
henceforth admit children without certificates of vaccination. 

The San Francisco Teachers’ Mutual Aid Association recently held 
a meeting at which it appeared that the receipts, since organization, 
had been but $80, while the expenditares, as sick benefits, had 
reached $250. Although having a membership of nearly two huo- 
dred, this condition of finances is far from satisfactory. An enter- 
tainment was held on the 28th of January for the benefit of the as- 
sociation’s treasury. 

It is said that 10,000 children in San Francisco now do not at- 
tend school for want of suitable accommodation. 

Quite a number of schools in the interior have temporarily ad- 
journed until the fear of small-pox has somewhat subsided. 

The San Francisco Board of Education states that there is not a 
child in the public schools of that city, who has not produced, 
from a reputable physician, a certificate of having been vaccinated 
within five years. ‘The city board of health asked that a member 
of its body be permitted to visit the schools for the purpose of in- 
vestigation, whereupon the Board of Education declared that it had 
no right to grant the permission, and passed a resolution that the 
sense of the board was that such visitation should not be made. 

Preparations are now being extensively made for the coming Na- 
tional Convention, and for the comfort and entertainment of its del- 
egates. Some nine halls, a large pavilion, and the Grand Opera 
House, have been secured, and a committee has been appointed tu 
show visitcrs around the city. A circular has been prepared to be 
sent to teachers throughout the state, asking for a contribution of 
$1.00 each toward defraying necessary expenses. An effort is being 
made to secure the thousand dollars (from San Francisco County) 
allowed each county to encourage immigration, to assist in the publi- 
cation of the educational bulletin. As the ‘bulletin’ wil] contain infor- 
mation of interest to visitors, it isclaimed that it may be legally set 
apart for this purpose. The Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
offer free transportation of all exhibits, on condition that the ex- 
hibits be not offered for sale at the close of the Convention. 

The attorney-general has rendered an opinion that county boards 
of education may enter into contracts for textbooks, not yet pro- 
vided by the state, such contracts to hold till similar textbooks are 
issued by the State, but in no case to exceed four years. 

Territorial Editor, W. R. TRiIGGS, Deli Rapids. 

DAKkoTA.—The Grand Forks Catholic Academy reports an en- 
rollment of one hundred. 

A normal department has been added to Yankton College, in 
accordance with the provisions of the new law. 

Clay County boasts of a prospective school fund now valued at 
$225,000. Such a fund, with wise management, guarantees grand 
results for Clay. 

Four teachers and more than twenty scholars are among the vic- 
tims of last week's terrible storm. 

The much talked-of Black Hills College, with location at Hot 
Springs, is a settled fact. It is under the auspices of the Metho- 
dist Church, and the first year’s expenses are to be borne by an 
Eastern Conference. 

The University of Dakota, located at Vermillion, has an enroll- 
ment of 320, Its library has received a recent addition of 500 
volumes, and the new buildings are nearly completed. The faculty, 
ten in number, is composed of earnest, enthusiastic workers, and 
President Olson is regarded as one of Dakota’s prominent educators. 
South Dakota may well be proud of her university. 

Sioux Falls is fast becoming an educational centre. Her public 
schools are among the best in the territory. There are four well- 
located buildings, twenty teachers, and nearly nine hundred pupils 
enrolled. Superintendent McCartney, a wide-awake, practical ed- 
ucator, is the presiding genius. Miss Hattie Hart is the assistant 
Roar. The high school course is broad and comprehensive. 

e Sioux Falls University,—Rev. E. B. Meredith, president, —is 
well attended and prosperous. The All Saints School, guided by 
Bishop Hare, enjoys a fine reputation and is doing a grand work. 


The St. Rose Academy, a Catholic institution, is under headway, 
and money has been chersthed for the erection of a Norwegian 
college. 
The fall and winter eae of ’87, by their effectiveness, have. 
roved the wisdom of the late law. Se Re, 
' The doings of the South Dakota Educational Association, which 
met at Huron, Dee. 21, are worthy of a detailed report; but as 
blockades wait for no man, not even for the reporter, the report is 
brief. The program was carried out, with but few exceptions, as 
announced. ‘Territorial Supt. E. A. Dye, president of the a 
tion, added much to the success and enjoyment of the meeting by 
the effective manner with which he presided. The papers — 
thoughtful and scholarly, and evidenced careful preparation. at 
they might be better appreciated, it was voted to publish them in 
pamphlet form. Those of President Gorrie, Professor meee 
and Superintendent Hand were to be most highly commended. 
Presidents Beaton of Redfield, Blackburn of Pierre, and McLwuth 
of Brookings, took prominent parts in the discussions. — In the busi- 
ness session a council was organized to act in connection with the 
Association and to direct its work. Dakota has the material for an 
effective educational association, and the interest and enthusiasm of 


the late meeting augur well for the future. 


INDIANA.—A Convention of Town and City Superintendents of 
southern Indiana, northern Kentucky, and southern Illinois will be | 
held at Madison, Feb. 24 and 25. Part of the time will be spent 
in visiting the public schools of Madison, and the remainder in the 
discussion of ‘* Written Examinations: their Valae and Use 
‘‘ The Superintendent in Relation to the Reading Circle Work ”’ ; 
The Culture of ASstheties in the Public Schools ”’ ; Proper In- 
centives to Study’’; ‘‘ Promotion of Papils— When and How id 
“Learning to Do by Doing’; ‘‘ Ideas Before Words” ; 
“The Advantages of the Cultured Teacher”; ‘‘ The Purpose of 
the Recitation and How it Should be Conducted.”’ 

The Terre Haute Scientific Association held their first annual ex- 
hibition in the high school building on the evenings of January 20 
and 21. The subject was ‘‘ Microscopy.’”? There were twenty- 
seven microscopes brought into use on the occasion. The attend- 
ance of citizens was very gratifying, and much interest was mani- 
fested. The society has twenty-one members. 

The State Board of Education recently held a meeting in Indian- 
apolis, at which questions for county examinations of teachers were 
prepared and other miscellaneous business transacted. 

he Indiana University Bulletin is a new departure in higher 
school work, It is to be issued six times during the school year, to 
be explanatory of the workings of the university, and to be under 
the management and control of the faculty. 

Wabash College is experiencing a revival in the stndy of French, 
having at present over sixty students in its classes. 

De Pauw University has just been provided with a very extensive 
gymnasium. 

Vigo County is preparing to make a large exhibit of school work 
at its annual fair next fall. 

The last number of the Indiana Student contains an excellent 
account of Dr, Daniel Kirkwood, the mathematician and astronomer. 

Prof. C. C, Case, who usually has charge of the vocal department 
at Island Park, has accepted a call to conduct the musical program 
in Moody’s revival meetings at Louisville, Ky. 

Professor Simms of Goshen is already arranging to run an exten- 
sive normal school in that city next summer. 
by competent instructors, and proposes to make it the best ever 
held at that place. 

MissouRI.—A general enthusiasm pervades Missouri in the edu- 
cational line. Hitherto most of the towns have been sadly behind 


and special preparation is 


i t, under 
The entire management reflects credit upon Supt. 


sioner’s district. . 


He will be assisted | 


in many respects, supporting few teachers and poor schools. But 
in the last few years the rapid growth in population and increase in 
wealth have done much toward building fine schoolhouses, inereas- 
ing the number of teachers, raising salaries, and improving the entire | 
school system. For the present healthy condition of educational ; 
affairs great credit is due the State Normal School presidents, whose 
influences have extended throughout the entire state, and are still 
pushing the educational standard higher and higher. Three better 
men than Presidents Blanton, Norton, and Osborne are rarely 
found. Among many others to whom great credit is due, there is 
no one more deserving of mention than Mr. W. T. Carrington, 
principal of the Springfield High School. Everywhere present, 
everywhere at work, Mr. Carrington has made himself an almost 


indispensable factor in promoting school interests. For several years, 
while chief clerk of the state superintendent, he was editor of the 
Missouri School Journal, and in this capacity rendered most valu- 
able service. Mr. Carrington, having decided to enter the school- | 
room again, has sold the Journal to Mr. H. A. Gass. We are sorry 
that his school work has prevented his continuing this most excel- 
lent paper, but are confident that the assistance which he still gives 
it, coupled with Mr. Gass’s ability, will make it all that it should 
be. One of the many agencies which Mr. Carrington employs in| 
assisting his fellow teachers is the Missouri Reading Circle, which 
he originated some four years ago and which he has been guiding 


ever since. We notice that the state press and his many political | 


as well as professional friends are advocating his election as the 
next state superintendent. 
State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

NEBRASKA.—We hope very soon to be able to give 
of the next State Tendon! 

The government of the public schools of Omaha is vested in a 
board of education, composed of fifteen members, five of whom are 
elected each year for a term of three years. The superintendent is 
elected by the board for a period not exceeding three years. Other 
teachers are elected annually. The salaries, per annum, are: Sa- 
perintendent, $3,000; principals, from $800 to $1,400; principal 
of the high school, $2,200; other teachers, from $400 to $1,200. 
The first four years are called the primary grades, the next four the 
grammar grade, and the remaining four years are given to the 
high school. The high school building has a beantiful campus of 
ten acres, known as Capitol Square, from the fact that the terri- 
torial capitol was formerly located thereon. It was completed in 
1875, at a cost of $250,000, and combines the advantages of com- 


fort, convenience, and architectural beauty. The spire is 390 feet 


above the level of the Missouri River, and comma i 

entire city of Omaha, the city of Council Bluffs, five Si ene 
and the river bottoms for a distance of fifteen miles. The build- 
ing is four stories high, containing twenty-eight rooms, which ac- 


commodate 801 pupils. Of the thirty-three school buildings, seven- 


teen are brick, well finished and furnished. $250,000 will be ex- 
nded the coming year in the erection of new buildings. The 
total value of school sites is over $700,000 ; school buildings, $600,- 
000; amount paid for school furniture, apparatus, ete., about 
$50,000. There are vow in the public schools, 195 teachers; school 
enrollment, over 10,000; daily attendance, 7,800; school popula- 
tion, 16,497. Homer P. Lewis is principal of the high school, and 
Alonzo "M. Henshaw assistant principal, This school has 415 
scholars enrolled, more than four times as many as it had six years 
ago, and nearly twice as many as two years ago. Williams, Dart- 
mouth Wellesley, and Vassar admit the students on certificate, 
’ given for and 

i n teachers. ere are in manua’ n- 

Prof. A. M. Bamann, fifty-two pupils 


Henry M. James. 
New YorkK.—School Commissioner Delano, of Monroe County, 


retired, Jan. 1, after having held his official position for six years, 
and having won the esteem and respect of all. 


A quotation from 


his annual report will not be out of place: ‘* During the past six 
years I have made 1724 official visits to the schools under my super- 
vision, and in addition have made 37 teachers’ class inspections. 
I have held 10 institutes and 41 public examinations. To accom- 
plish this I have traveled over 20,000 miles. It will thus be seen 
that 1 have not held the office simply as a sinecare. Eighteen new 
school buildings have been erected, and 21 others thoroughly re- 
paired. As a result of our ‘arbor day’ celebration coming each 


succeeding spring during the past four years, we have over 1,000 


live shade trees growing upon the school grounds in this commis- 
During my term of office 49 deserving 


young people have been appointed to the various normal schools in 


the state, 10 of whom received such appointments during the past 


year. This county is represented by a colovy of 23 students in 


Cornell University at present, six of whom obtained free sc 
ships as a result of the June examination.” 


The first of the series of lectures to be delivered on Swiss scenery 


by Prof. James M. Cassity, of the Buffalo Normal School was 
given, Jan. 17, in the Gowanda High School. They will be contin- 
ued, and the proceeds will be applied to making additions to the 
school library. 


Prof. I. Howard Patterson of Rochester delivered a lecture, Jan. 
24, in the Baptist Church at Penfield, on ‘‘A Chapter of Acci- 
dents.”’ 

Miss Annie Terry recently delivered an essay in one of the Syr- 
acuse schools on *' The Need of Perspective in Character Criti- 
cism.”’ 

Prof. Chas. I. Barnes will conduct a Teachers’ Institute for the 
week beginning March 5, at Pittsford. 

State Superintendent Draper delivered a lecture at the Scho- 
harie County Teachers’ Institute, Jan. 20, on ‘“* How to Improve 
Country Schools.”’ 

The Troy Business College will move into fine quarters in 
the new brick building erected on the site of the Grand Central 
Theatre. 

Prof. Henry P. Emerson of the Buffalo High School, has been 
quite sick, his place being ably filled by Prof. Frank D. Fosdick. 

The commencement exercises of the Potsdam State Normal 
School were held in the Town Hall, from Jan, 24 to the 31st. 

The rate, round trip from New York City to San Francisco for 
the National Educational Association will be $92.50. Jerome 
Allen will give any information desired. 

Principal John G. Wight of Cooperstown, is on the list of 
lyceum lecturers, on the following topics, “* Literature and Life,”’ 
Nathaniel Hawthorne,’’ and ‘‘ School Management.’’ 


State Editor, LeRoy D. Brown, Reno. 
NEVADA.-—The first meeting of the Nevada Educational Asso- 


‘ciation was held at Carson, January 14th, The following excellent 


program was rendered : 

1. Music directed by Mrs. D. A. Bender. 

2. Address of welcome: Supt. H. H. Howe, Carson. 

3. Response: Hon. W. C. Dovey. 

4. Primary work: Miss Annie Martin, Carson. 

5. Method in work; Miss H. R. Guthrie, Reno. 

6. Primary Reading: Miss 8. A. Harris, Reno. 

7. Class Instruction in Sewing and Drawing: Mrs. M. E. Jones of the 
State Orphans Home, 

&. Primary work in Arithmetic: Miss Anna Sullivan, Gold Hill. 

9. The Press as a Public Educator: Mr. 8. Summerfield, Empire. 

10. The report of Mr. Robert Lewis, chairman of the committee on 
Reading Circles, recommending the organization of a State Reading 
Circle under the direction of the Executive Committee of the State 
Educational Association, was adopted. 


Prof. Walter M. Miller of the State University, delivered two 
evening lectures on Physical Science which added much to the in- 
terest of the meeting. Superintendent Howe’s greeting was one 
of the best efforts of the kind that we have heard. The work done 
by the pupils of Mrs. Jones was admirable. Altogether the first 
meeting of our State Association was a success. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Virginia sometime in March or April. A June 
or July meeting will probably be held at Lake Tabeel. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Benjamin F. Sandt, A.M (Lafayette, ’83), 
resigned the Reigelsville High School, and has entered on his work 
as principal of the Easton City High School, teaching the classics 


' chiefly. 


_The committee appointed at the recent meeting of the school 
directors of Chester County to prepare a plan for permanent organ- 
ization, met in West Chester and decided to call the society ‘* The 
School Directors’ Association of Chester County.’”? W. W. Parker 
of Parkerville was made chairman, and E. J. Irwin of Honeybrook, 
secretary. The subject of better supervision of schools was dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to petition the next legislature to enact 
a law permitting the election of assistant superintendent of schools. 
It was further decided to meet on Feb. 13, in West Chester, for 
permanent organization. At that meeting the following questions 
are to be discussed: ‘‘ Shall we adopt a graded course of studies for 

on of our schools fi izati 
rst organization of school 
Outo. — The seventh meeting of the Wayne, Ashland, and 
Medina Counties Teachers’ Association (trl-county) will ~ held 
in the Opera House Hall, Ashland, Aehland County, Friday even- 
> 17 and Wallace Bruce, of New York 

, will give his lecture ‘‘ Ready Wit,’’ Fri i 
auspices of the association. 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEWV BOOKS! 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS, 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal 8 


A book that every teacher and educator should 
have. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 

§@~ Send for our new Catalogue and 
new Educational Publications and Suppl 


INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., 
Professor of History < 


A book that every teacher, student, and 


in Brown University. 
neral 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL TEC 


By GEORGE N. CROSS, A. 
Prineipal Rovinson Female Seminary, y.H.| BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu. D., Boston. 


A 
reader of History should have. Postpaid, $2.00. Chemistry should 


| SILVER, ROGERS, & CO, Publishers, Bain 


NICS.| STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government. Introductory price, 94 poe 


122 & 124 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
9 Bond Street, NEWYORK, 
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Feb. 9, 1888. 


Wm. H. Lutz (Lafayette ’85) has re-organized 


the schools of Hicksville, Defiance County. He} Bos 


has a roll of over 400, a number of whom are pre- 
paring for college, 


MICHIGAN.— The next meeting of the Michi- 
Schoolmasters’ Club will be held in Room 24, 
orth Hall, Main University Building, Aon 
Arbor, on the morning and afternoon of Saturday, 
og The following program has been pro- 
Report outhe American School for Classical Study 
at Athens, by Mr. Walter Miller, University of Mich- 
ans “The Future of the School,” by Prof. M. L. 

"Ooge, University of Michigan. 

“ The Relation of the Classics to Culture,” paper 
by Supt. W. C. Ginn, Hillsdale. 

“The Purposes and Methods of Historical Study,” 

per by Prof. Richard Hudson, University of Mich- 
gan. 

“The Secularization of the Schools: Its Evil and 
Possible Remedies,” paper by Prin. F. B. Richards, 
Kalamazoo High School. 

Brief Keports on Working Libraries for Teachers, 
with Book Lists, to be made by Professors in the 
University of Michigan: 

(a) The Classics: Prof. Elisha Jones. (b) Mathe- 
matics; Prof. W. W. Beman. (ec) French; Prof. P. 
R. B. DePont. (d) German; Prof Calvin Thomas. 
e) English Language and Literature ; Prof. I 

Jemmon. (/) History and Political Science ; Prof. 

Richard Hudson, (g) Mental and Moral Science ; 
Prof. John Dewey. Fedagogy Prof. W. H. 
Payne. (i) Physies; Prof. H. 8. Carhart. (j) 
Chemistry; Prof. A. B. Prescott. (k) Biological 
Sciences; Prof. V. M. Spalding. (2) Bibliography; 
Librarian R. C. Davis. (m) Savitary Science; Prof. 
Vv. C. Vaughan. 


State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—M. R. Chambers, superintendent of 
Jo Daviess County schools, has decided to hold his 
summer institute during the last week of June. 

Dr. S. H. Peabody, regent of the University of 
Illinois, delivered an able address before the Pe- 
Association on the evening of 

eb. 3. 

Supt. D. B. Pittsford, of Tazewell County, is 
holding a series of township institutes. The one 
to be held at Delavan, Feb. 11, promises to be of 
unusual interest; it will last two days. 

The program of the Central Teachers’ Associ- 
tion is almost completed. We expect to give it in 
full next week. Its great excellence will be 
doubted by none. All teachers of Central Illinois 
should at once make their arrangements to attend. 
The meeting will be held at Galesburg, about the 
middle of March. 

New JERsEY.—Col, Chas. W. Fuller of Bay- 
onne, has been elected State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, vice E. O. Chapman, whose term expires, 
March 21. Colonel Fuller is a lawyer, and a 
member of the assembly. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


— Principal C. D. Meade, for fourteen years at 
the head of the Middlebury Graded School, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect in Jane. Mr. 
Meade will give up teaching and attend to his 
farming interests in Middlebury. 

— The Educational Commission, whose labors 
are watched with much interest throughout the 
state, have already conferred and compared notes 
and statistics, and are evidently making a careful 
and thorough investigation. The result of their 
work will have an important bearing on the edu- 
cational interests of the state. 

— At the close of the State Normal Schools 
there were 26 students graduated ; viz., Randolph, 
8, Castleton 5, and Johnson 18. 

— Two important changes in teachers have oc- 
curred this term in St. Albans and Rutland. Mr. 
O. P. Conant, of the former town, has gone into 
business with Ginn & Co., and is succeeded by 
Principal Pease, late of Pawtucket, R. I.; while 
Principal Folsom, of Gardner, Mass., has been 
elected to fill Mr. Aikin’s place, who resigned be- 
cause of ill-health. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— In the new Sanger schoolhouse recently ded- 
icated, Dover has a building that she may well be 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Searcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary, is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


[Note additions from week to week.) 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies on our books for 
Fall. These are vacancies reported by the teachers 
now holding the positions, by members of school 
boards (not authoritatively), by subordinate teach- 
ers, and by superintendents. We have not as yet 
been asked to recommend teachers for these places, 
but can refer teachers to them. 

Latin Professorship, College, $2500. Mathematics, 
$2400. High School ship, $1900. Same 
$1600. Another $1000. Super gy $2200. An- 
other, $1500. Lady Principal. (Seminary) $1200. 
Lady High School Principalship, $800. rammar 
Grade teachers, $500, $600, and $700. Sciences, $1500. 
These are only a few of those we now have, and new 
ones are coming in daily. 

Modern Languages, Ga ril 1) College ; Chemistry 
and Physics, an: ‘all; Greek, $2000 ; College, 

Fall); Principal High School, Indiana. Lady, $800 ; 
upt., Michigan, $1000; German, High School, $1000; 
odern Languages, High School. $850; College Presi- 
dent (Minister preferred), (Fall) En- 
lish Composition, Lady, $1000 (Fail); High School 
incipal, N. Y. State, (Fall,) about $1400; Principal 
Ladies’ Seminary, West, $1200; etc., etc. 
Will it not pay you to write for circulars and learn 
what we are do ng to belp teachers? 
ress 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 STATE ST CHICAGO. 


JOURNAL 


It was designed by Allen & Kenway of 
ton, and built by Contraetor bus Paine 
of Dover, all under the direction of Supt. Frank 
Smith, assisted by Eben Higgins, C. H. Chicker- 
ing, and Rev. A. E. Battelle. The school received 
its name in honor of Rey. Ralph Sanger, who for 
forty-seven years was the pastor of the Dover Uni- 
tarian Church. His son, Hon. George P. Sanger, 
of Cambridge, delivered the dedicatory address. 
Agent Geo. A. Walton was also present, and took 
part in the ceremonies. 


proud of, 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From Feb. 2 to Feb. 8.] 


— January uction of the public debt, $15,- 
387,320. 

— Bismarck does not anticipate immediate war 
with Russia. 

— Death of General Frebault, member of the 
French Senate. 

— The Metropolitan National Bank of Cincin- 
nati has suspended. 

— A defensive alliance between Germany and 
Italy against France. 

— Bismarck believes in the peaceful settlement of 
the Bulgarian question. 

— Authority declares that the Crown Prince’s 
cancer is not a cancer. 

— China will repay the U. S. a large part of 
the Wyoming indemnity. 

— Laying of the foundation stone of the Irish 
National Church at Rome. 

— Several hundred Reading miners at work. 
Rioting at various points. 

— Mr. Watson, who designed the Thistle, has 
built a centerboard yacht. 

— Lockout among Cincinnati shoe-shops. About 
3,500 men out of employment. 

— A proposition to change the date of presi- 
dential inauguration to April 30. 

— The Wisconsin Supreme Court has rendered 
a decision adverse to the woman suffragists. 

— Great damage done by the annual ice gorge 
in the Mississippi River opposite St. Louis. 

— Publication of the SasseGaitan treaty of 
1879, showing it to be purely defensive. 

Chicago company being formed for the 
purpose of removing Libby Prison to that city. 

— Twenty-four lives lost in the wreck of the 
British barque Abercorn, off the Washington Ter- 
ritory coast. 

— The earthquake was felt in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, and also in England 
and Scotland. 

— All friends of American literature are peti- 
tioned by the American Copyright League to aid 
in securing an international copyright. 

— Preparations for the celebration in NewYork 
City of the 100th anniversary of the inauguration 
of President Washington, April 30, 1889. 

— An invitation to artists, sculptors, and archi- 
tects, to submit designs for the Grant monument 
in Riverside Park, New York City. 

— The Pope’s Jubilee gifts ineredibly numer- 
ous and valuable. Extra buildings erected to con- 
tain them. The United States outstripped ali 
other countries in cash donations. Spanish Cath- 
olics in South America sent $800,000 in coin. 


A RUINED LIFE 


is often the result of wasted opportunities, or fail- 
ure to take advantage of the good chances offered. 
Those who take hold of our work, make $1 an 
hour and upwards. We start you free, and put 
you on the highway to fortune. Both sexes, all 
ages. No special ability or training required. 
You can live at home and do the work. After 
you know all, should you conclude not to take 
hold, why, no harm is done. Those who are en- 
terprising will learn all, by at once addressing 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


The annual meeting of the Normal Music 
Teachers’ Association was held on Saturday. Mr. 
Holt was re-elected president; James M. Me- 
Laughlin and L. B. Marshall, vice presidents ; Ed- 
gar O. Silver, Secretary; and a long list of di- 
rectors from Boston and a longer list of vice presi- 
dents from out of the state. 

Miss Sara L. Dunning, of New York City, 


spoke on ‘‘Some Types of Teachers, and some 
Specimens of Teaching Gathered from Observa- 
tion.’’ Miss Dunning is one of the brighest teach- 
ers and is most discriminating in public address. 

Mr. Holt spoke upon the ‘ Analysis ef the 
Mental Processes Involved in the Study of Inter- 
vals.’’ He showed by various illustrations that 
all trae elementary education is based u the 
analytic principle in objective teaching. The unit 
should be first presented to the mind, after which 
the parts should be studied in their relation to the 
whole. This principle is especially helpful in the 
teaching of musical sounds. The characteristic 
quality of each part in relation to the whole is the 
all-important factor in gaining a knowledge of 
rousical sounds. A knowledge of intervals is 
gained by establishing qualities of tone. We have 
unity in the parts, but no unity without the whole. 
Mr. Holt gave exercises with three little girls, 
illustrating mental processes in teaching intervals 
as mental objects, showing conclusively that char- 
acteristic qualities in musical sounds could be 
taught as objects as readily as simple numbers 
and their combinations. 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 
A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
money and secure the best! 
lady knows and 

ciates, the privilege of hav- 
ing a few remnants of rib- 
bon, handy for the thousand 
and one tasty and useful 
purposes for which such 
goods are used, an 
which they, the ladies, 
use to such advantage. 
To purchase what is 
wanted at the usual 
prices such goods are 
sold for, would createa 
bl of expense, 
and therefore debars a 

at many from in+ 
; ulging their tastes in 

this direction. Realiz- 
ing that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 


Athey would 
ispose of in bu 
frac 


stock of and Satin Eibbon 
of the largest of these houses, who imported the finest goods. These 
goods may be depended upon as superior to anything to be found, 
except in the very best storcs of America. Yet they are given away 
free; nothing like it overknown. A grand benefit forall the ladies; 
beoutilal, clogent, choice goods absolutely free. We have ex- 
pended thousands of dollars in this direction, and can offer an im- 
mensely, varied, and most coinpleto assortment of ribbons, in every 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, scarfs, im- 
mings, silk quilt work, ctc,, ctc. Some of these remnants ran 
three yards and upwards in Jength. Though remnants, all the 
tterns are new and late styles, and may be depended on as beautl- 
1, refined, fashionable and clegant. Miow te get a box con- 
© Complicte ‘Assortment of these ele- 
gant ribbons Free. The Practical Housekeep- 
er and Ladies’ Fircside Companion, published 
monthly by us, is acknowlodged, by those competent to judge, to be 
the best periodical of the kind in the world. Very large and hand. 
eomely illustrated ; regular price 75cts. peryear. Send 35 cents and 
we will send it to you fora trial year, and will also send frees 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 65 cts.; 4 subscrip- 
tions and 4 boxes, $1. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for less 
than $1. Get 3 friends to join you thereby getting 4subscriptions and 
4 boxes for only $1; can do if in a tew minutes, The above offer is 
based on this fact :—those who read the poe referred to, for 
one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it; it is in 
one 7 and not now, that we make money. We make this great 
offer LD coder to at once secure 250,000 new enbscribers, who, not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us with @ 
profit, because the majority of them will wish to renew their sub- 
scriptions, and will do so, The money required is but a small frac- 
sion of the price you would have to pay at any store for a much 
smaller assortment of far inferior ribbons. Best bargain ever known; 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all. Safe —T 
ranteed, Money refunded to any one not perfectly sati 
Botcer cut this out, or send at once for probably it won't appearagain, 
Address, H. HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINB 


OF EDUCATION... 


NORMAL MUSIC TEACHERS. BYERLY'’S CHAUVENETS 


GEOMETRY. 


(By C. M. W. in American Journal of Education.] 


I have looked through Professor Byer- 
ly’s revision of Chauvenet’s Geometry with 
great satisfaction. 

Originally written by one of the most ac- 
complished mathematicians of his day, the 
work possessed great elegance and finish. 
The author was both logical and graceful ; 
but he had in his mind less the demands of 
the recitation room than the relation of his 
subject to other mathematical branches. 
The work which Professor Byerly has done, 
on the other hand, marks the practical and 
successful class teacher. His additions and 
suggestions will prove to be of the greatest 
value in the recitation room. The demon- 
strations have been much condensed by the 
use of symbols and abbreviations, and many 
of the demonstrations, when easily seen, 
have been omitted to test the originality 
and thoroughness of the student. 

“This power, it must be remembered,” 
says Professor Byerly, “can never be 
gained by memorizing demonstrations.” 

In addition to this, numerous exercises 
are inserted in the regular course of the 
book, so that they may not by any mis- 
chance be omitted. This is an admirable 
feature —for the object of the study of 
Geometry is not so much to learn the dem- 
onstrations which are given or the results 
to which they lead, as to acquire the power 
of independent demonstration and of reach- 
ing results for one’s self. 


As an example of the lucid character 
of the reviser’s work, I will refer to the 
eae he gives of an incommensur- 
able ratio on pages 68-9. He makes 
it clear to any thoughtful reader that 
an attempt to find a common measure 
of the side and the diagonal of a square, 
immediately results in the necessity of find- 
ing a common measure of the side and 
diagonal of a smaller square, so that the 
problem is just as far from solution as at 
first. It is then seen with great distinct- 
ness that there can be no common measure. 

The mechanical execution of the book is 
very satisfactory, and the volume is some- 
what smaller than the original Chauvenet. 
Like the former work, the revised edition 
is issued by the J. B. Lippincott Company 
of Philadelphia. C. M. W. 


— AND — 
Teachers, Professors, tutors Wanted, 
For Schools, Colleges, and Families in the South. 
Apply early. To Reuzistration fee $200. Address 
AMER. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Nashville, Tenn. 


EVERAL VALUABLE SCHOOL PROPERTIES 
for sale. For particulars apply to 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 31 East 17th St., New York. 
V | ily 8. R. WINCHELL & Co., 185 Wabash Ave., 
OlAPUK. Chicago,publish the Handbook of Volaptik, 
by Chas E. Sprague. $1.00, and an Abridged Grammar 
of Volaptik, by Prof. Kerckhoffs, adapted to the use 
of English-speaking people by Karl Dornbusch. 20 
cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 


[Note additions from week to week.] 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. 
The date after each indicates when the teacher is 
wanted to begin. In éach case our recommendation 
is requested by the authorities : 

Superintendency and in West, $1600 

Fall’88) ; Mathematics in College, $2000 {Fal 88) ; 

atural History, College, $1800 (Fall) 3 kkeep- 
ing and Penmanship, College, $800 (soon) ; German, 
Greek, and Latin, College (German lady protected) . 


700 (Fall ’88); Drawing Teacher (Prang) Public 
vate School, St. Paul, Lady Princi- 
1 and Male Asst. (Jan.); in West, Grammar 


rade, $700; Intermediate Grade, $650 (Fall). 

Commercial Department, College (April or Fall) ; 
Partner in Normal College (soon); fessor 0} 
Science and Mathematics, Normal on og or Fall); 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, College, South (at 
once or Fall); Three Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar teachers for Colorado, (Fall) $600 to $750; 
French and German, Western College, Lady, (now 
or Fall) ; Primary and Kindergarten training; Short- 
haud, Telegrap y, Typewriting, College (Fall) ; 
Tonic-Sol-fa, teacher (Fall) ; Latin and Greek. Col- 
lege, Princi Primary School, West, 
( 


ORVILLE BREWER, 
STREET, CHICAGO. 


FEBRUARY 


Feb. 12, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Feb, 22, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


oclamation, Speech in Independence Hall. 


BIRTHDAYS. 


Feb. 22, GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Feb. 27, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


MATERIAL FOR THEIR CELEBRATION. 


Riverside Literature Series No. 32, 15 cents. 
tysburg Speech. The First and Second Inaugural Addresses, Letter to Horace Greele 
With an Essay on Lincoln by James 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s The Get- 
, The Emancipation 
ussell Lowell, Walt 


Whitman’s “‘ My Captain,” Materials for a Sketch of Lincoln’s Life, a Chronological List of Events in the 
Life of Lincoln, and EIGHT PROGRAMMES FOR THE CELEBRATION OF LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


logical List of Events in the Life of Washington. 


Riverside Literature Series No. 24, 15 cents. 
Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Letters and Farewell Addresses. 


George Washington’s 57 Rules of 
With Introductions, Notes, and a Chrono- 


Riverside Literature Series A (Extra No.), 15 cents. American Authors and their 


Birthdays. Programmes and ne 
accompanied in each case by & 


LOWELL Programmes. 


Sketches of Twenty American Authors, including 


Riverside Literature Series B (Extra No.), 15 cents. 


gestions for the celebration of the Birthdays of Eleven’ American Authors, 
hronological List of Events in the Life of the Author, and Materials fur 
a Biographical Sketch. The book contains eight different LoNGYELLOW Programmes, and seven different 


Portraits and Biographical 
WELLand LONGFELLOW. 


Riverside Literature Series No. 3, 15 cents. Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles 
Standish. Dramatized for School Exhibitions. This provides a simple, instructive, and highly interesting 


entertainment of about an hour in length. 


LONGFELLOW’S RESIDENCE. A colored lith 


ph of the historic mansion (‘‘ Washington’s 


Headquarters”) at Cambridge, in which Mr. Longfellow lived for forty years. 12x16 inches. 50 cents. 


PorTRAITS OF LOWELL AND LONGFELLOW. Atlantic Life Size Portraits. 


24x 30 inches. 


85 cents each. Steel Portraits. Different ages. 9x12inches. 25 cents each. 


Among the many inexpensive books that may be advantageously used in preparing for Longfellow 


and Lowell Birthday Celebrations are — 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


i ’s Hour and other selections; No. 12. Studies in 
guild 13 one 14. Longfellow’s Hiawatha; Nos. 25 and 26. Lon 
Under the Old Elm and other Poems; No. 30. Lowell’s The Visi 
108 pages, with 50 illustrations. 24 cents. 


LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. 


Any of these publications will be sent postpaid 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Srrezt, Bostox, Mass. 


No. 1. Longfellow’s Evangeline ; No. 11. Longf 


ellow’s The 


ngfellow, containing thirty-two topics for study ; 
ellow’s The Golden Legend. No. 15. Loweil’s 
on of Sir Launfal and other Poems. 15c. 


on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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JTOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Title Author. als Publisher. Price. 
Popular Mineralogy: Jones Moulton, Wenborne, & Co, Buffa, 1 
in Natural History. : Darwin Thomas Nelson & Sons, NY, 1 5 
Etiquette of Men’s Dress. - bo. Phila, 200 
: Chemistry. Richter P Blakiston, Son, & Co, . 
Textbook of Franzos Harper & Bros, NY, = 
Daily ADF Randolph &C0,NY, 00 
ein Christ. - - - 
Physical Culture See, Home and - Fowler, Wells Co, N y, 1 
(Part Iv.) - - Longmans, Green, Co, NY 1 
English in the West Indies. - . - - roude 2M Se. 
The Leas Exile and Other Stories. - Crowell & Co, NY, 
nd the Russian Campaign. - - ‘ 
and Elasticity of Solids. Church John Ww iley & Sons, N y, +4 
On Roofs and Bridges. (Part - - - Merriman PA 
English in the Preparatory Schools. - - - Huffeut DC Heat Go, Bos ’ +3 
Guten the Schools. - Woodward & Os, 160 
i fic. - - - Vernon PW Ziegler & Co. Phila, 
Martineau Macmillan & Co, N Y, 6 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


HEARTS.—Until within a few years the dis- 
eases of the heart and of the system were in 
nearly all cases reached through the stomach, for 
the doctors said, ‘‘ We cannot, of course, reach the 
heart directly. Tow can we?”’ 

This question, asked twenty-five years ago, was 
only partially answered,—it was only guessed at,— 
until the discovery of ‘‘ Compound Oxygen.’’ Drs. 


POSITIVELY 80. 


Much more, —most so, says the grammar ; 
But we another rule demand : 

Little less Most, or much less clamor, 
For mach more Most we cannot stand, 


Life. 


— The best medical writers claim that the suc- 


Starkey & Palen, the physicians who have been so 
successfully administering this remedy, auswer the | 
question by telling of their experience. They call; 
attention to the fact that on the completion of the} 


circuit of the system, all the blood which has been| 


thrown out by the heart comes back to the heart by 
way of thelungs. Here it finds agreat field for aera- 
tion, exceeding in area the entire outer surface of the 
body; here, with the air, the oxygen reaches the 
blood. The returning blood, entering the heart invig- 
orated, adds new vigor to that organ, and, with less 
effort, a greater volume is sent forward, carrying 
Serr and comfort through all the arteries and veins 
in its circuit. This is avery brief statement of the 
method of cure by Oxygen. But a reading of the 
letters of patients who speak of the comfort the 
Treatment gave them, of the relief of heart trouble, 
and of the ability to sleep, after being for months or 
years deprived of it by palpitation or fluttering of 
the heart, will be the best evidence that could be 

roduced that the right method of cure for disease 


as been found in ‘“‘Compound Oxygen.” And the 
value of the statement will not be decreased by its 
brevity. 


The curiosity as to what Compound Oxygen Is may 
be gratified by any one who will take the trouble to 
write a postal card or letter of request to Drs. Star- 
key & Palen, at 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
They publish a brochure of two hundred pages, en- 
titled Compound Oxygen,—/ts Mode of Action and 
Results, which will be sent free. 


TOWNSEND, MAcCoun, 150 Nassau St., New 
York, has just published a new plan of the Acrop- 
olis of Athens, giving the results of the latest ex- 
plorations by the Archxological Schools of Athens. 
(Size of plate, 22x 15 inches; plate paper, $2.00; 
heavy parchment paper, $2.50), The drawings 
for this plate have just been completed at Athens, 
by Mr. S. B. P. Trowbridge of the American 
school. It brings together the results of the latest 
investigations undertaken by the Greek Arzho- 
logical Society, by Mr. F. C. Penrose, the director 
of the British school and by Dr. William Dirpfeld. 
the director of the German institute. 

It shows all the discoveries of the past few years ; 
the extensive wall foundations located along the 
north side; the large temple found south of the 
Erectheion, pronounced by Mr. Penrose to be the 
Cecropion, though Dr. Dorpfeld claims it to have 
been the earlier temple of Athena; the remains of 
the Chalkotheke in the northwest section, now 
definitely located by an inscription found on the 
spot, (heretofore it has been supposed to have 
been at the east end); the steps found on the 
North side, and corrections in the walls of the 
Acropolis. 

The plate appeals directly to the professors of 
Greek and History in our educational institutions, 
aad will be found of exceedingly great interest to 
all students of Art, and to the large class of cul- 
tivated persons who of late years have taken an in- 
terest in Archeological research. 

It is almost essential to any library, public or 

rivate. Many high schools and academies are 
nning to adorn their rooms with similar draw- 
ings and pictures of a classical character. We 
commend this plan of the Acropolis of Athens to 
all interested in Greek culture, 


ImPoRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
“as 

Staurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city. 


— The tea kettle is said to be th ly si 
that never gets cold. oe ee 


— The fact is so well established, that a man 
can be very tall and at the same time very short, 
ae searcely necessary to mention it.—Tid- 

8. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and a trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 

envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th S = 


cessful remedy for nasal catarrh must be nonirri- 
tating, easy of application, and one that will by 
its own action, reach all the remote sores and ul- 
cerated surfaces. The history of the efforts to 
treat catarrh during the past few years obliges 
us to admit that only one remedy has completely 
met these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream 
Balm. ‘This safe and pleasant remedy has mas- 
tered catarrh as nothing else has ever done, and 
both physicians and patients freely concede this 
fact. The more distressing symptoms quickly 
yield to it. 
— Quoth the street-car superintendent, as he 
stirred his office fire, 
‘“Why do people growl and grumble and 
eternally require 
That we heat our cars in winter ? Must they 
every year be told 
Mother Nature meant that people in the win- 
ter should be cold ? 
Do they think that I’m so wicked as to inti- 
mate that flaws 
Have been foundby me, a mortal, in the great 
eternal laws ?”’ 
— Chicago News. 
ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup shoufd always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


— It might not be a bad idea for writers of fiction 
to append to their works a pronouncing dictionary 
of the proper names used by them, more especially 
now that the inventicn of unheard-of words has 
come to be so much a fashion in story writing. — 
Exchange. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
piaced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a pave and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
Sent by mall by with stamp, nam- 
ng S paper . A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, eow 


— A lady teacher in one of our public schools, 
the other day, requested a class of little girls to 
write to Santa Claus and hand their petitions to 
her. The teacher at the time was wearing a di- 
lapidated pair of shoes, and a little eight-year old 
surprised her by handing in the following: ‘‘ Dear 
Santa Claus: Please send me a dolly and a cradle 
to put her in, and send my teacher a pair of shoes, 
for she needs ’em bad enough.’’— Nevada paper. 


Songs of History. 
POEMS AND BALLADS 


Upon Important Episodes in American History. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of ‘The Youth’s Companion,” author of * Zigzag 
Journeys,” etc. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 
One of the most important books of the season. It is 
full of patriotic sentiment, and should be found in 
oveey American Home. It wii! make a beautiful gift- 


“The icturesque resources and dramatic possibili- 
ties of the national chronicles were never more m4 
this charming little book of 
, Which deserves earty - 

tions.”—N. Y¥. Critic. 


Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO, 


ew York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Somerset St., Boston Mass. 


Chis Goodly Space hath | 
by the Publisher been sold 
for the benefit of his readers, 
and one, Estey, hath been at 


charges for it. He hath ap- 
painted it for fair discourse 
upon the merits of the famed 
Estey Orcans, and ‘twere 
wise you note that while he 
discourse upon their merits, 
they merit his discourse. An 
organ—an’ it be to your 
liking —should be of tone 
as sweet as ever Pipe was 
played, of note as pure as 
ever Bow drew forth. Marry, 
this and more withal doth 
Estey Orean furnish. Doubt 
not, ’tis an instrument of ex- 
ceeding beauty, and will win 
praise from mouths that sel- 
dom speak. More of this 
anon! In the interim, de- 
mand by post from Brattle- 
boro, Vt., their Catalogue 


and to its words give heed. 


Two New Works by COUNT 
TOLSTOI, “ The Greatest 
Living Russian Writer.” 


THE LONG EXILE AND OTHER sTO- 
RIES FOR CHILDREN. 
12mo, $1.25. 
NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN CAM- 
PAIGN. 
With Portrait of the Author, 12mo, $1.00. 

Tre genius and personality of Count Tolstoi are 
displayed in these two volumes in a new and surpris- 
ing light, and will intensify the interest already 
existing in the works of this remarkable writer. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Rassian Proprietor, $1.50 


Les Miserables, 5 vols., . . . . . 7.50 
Tennyson’s Works, “ Handy Vol.” 8 vols., . 6,00 
Mrs. Shillaber’s Cook Book, . ‘ 1.25 
Burnham Breaker, 
The Giant Dwarf, 
Boyhood of Living Authors, 
Famous American Authors, 

Girls’ Book of Famous Queens, 
Who Saved the Ship? 1.25 
Fairy Legends of the French Provinces. ° 1.25 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO, 
13 Astor Place, New Vork. 


It is Highly Indorsed and Greatly Appreciated by All who 
have examined it. 


ACTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 


By CHARLES 


READ WUAT THE PRESS 


‘*We venture the prediction that Romola and Mid- 
dlemarch will be taken down from many a dusty 
shelf after this critical and kindly sketch of George 
Eliot has been read. And such will be the influence 
of this agreeable and helpful book.’’ — Public Opin- 
ion, Washington, D. C. 

“Acts and Anecdotes is a real treasure. I shall rec- 
commend it strongly.”—W. J. Corthell, Gorham, Me. 

“This work of Mr. Barrows is just what every 
man wants who desires to keep avy decent track of 
modern authors and their productions. .. Its plan is 


Faots ror Every READER 


About Prominent American Authors, Books, and Fublishers ; 
English Books and Authors; Popular Trans- 
lations, Dramas, Operas, &c. 


M. BARROWS. 


One large volume of nearly 500 pages, finely bound in cloth. Price $1.50, sent postpaid, 


AND OTHERS SAY OF IT. 


* Anecdotes which give characteristic traits with a 
flash, paragraphs telling a long life story in a few 
words, and short criticisms giving the method and 
purpose of a famous book, make an interesting 
study.’”’—Boston Journal, 

“Tt is a book that will be in demand for literary 
elubs and reading circles.’”’-- Penn. School Journal. 

‘* The book is unique, complete, reliable, fresh, and 
entertaining, and it would seem as if every teacher, 
student, ordinary reader, or parent would need it, 
It fills a long felt want.”—W. A. Mowry, in Educa- 


simple, admirable.’’— Boston Herald. 


tion. 


Literary Clubs and Reading Circles should write us for Special Rates. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Area, 

Geography, 
History, 
Physical Science, | 
Population, 
Products, 
Trade, 
Gen’! Statistics. | 


EVERY 


able, colored, charted, read 


i The Literary Revolution Catalo 


al JOHN B. ALDEN, 


898 Pearl St.; P, O. Box 1227, CHICAGO 


Earth for 


People wonder how it is done— 

How an Encyclopedia of the Earth, covering the entire four 
quarters of the globe can be sold for a quarter. 

Alden’s Handy Atlas of the World; 192 pages; heavy paper; 
cloth bound ; 138 Colored Maps, Diagrams, Tables, ete. 

What else do you get? The 

State 

Territory 

} Nation 

Country 

What do you give? 25 Cénts. It is worth ten 


times that to have the information in this form :—illustra- 
ted, no folded maps, everything classified, instantly refer- 


IN THE 


ata glance. Postage, 4e. 


Every man, woman or child who reads a newspaper, or ever 
asks a question, needs the book, and buys it on sight. 


‘ ere gue (84 pages) sent free on ication. 
ALDEN's publications are sold by book-sellers—no except to 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


Publisher, NEW YORK: 
: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts, 
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— 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century for February opens with a delight- 
ful essay by James Russell Lowell, on Walter Sav- 
age Landor. It is accompanied by a frontispiece 
portrait of Landor, and a collection of his before un- 


ublished letters te Miss Mary Boyle, revealing his 

nteresting personality, and his opinions on art, poli- 
ties,ete. Mr. Kennan’s series receives a notable ad- 
dition tu the study of * A Russian Political Prison.” 
This series not only helps one understand the 
Russian situation, but it is i 4 to take a deep 
hold of the reader. Theodore Roosevelt writes, 
also in a popular vein, of “ Ranch Life in the 
Far West.” Mr Roosevelt says in conclusion: ** The 
present form of stock raising un the plains is doomed 
and can hardly outlast the present century.” ‘ Liv- 
ing in Paris,” a third illustrated paper of genéral in- 
terest, is by the late J. D. Osborne, and was written 
out of a fullexperience. The Rev. Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley, editor of The Christian Advocate adds to his 
papers on the Mind Cure and similar phenomena, a 
curious study of * Astrvlogy, Divination, and Coinci- 
dences.” Dr. Buckley may fairly be considered to 
have done a great peblic service by his exposition of 
current trauds and hallucinations inthis field. ** The 
European Craze for Decorations” is a timely article 
by Erust vou Hesse-Wartegg, whose scientific attain- 
ments and travels have won him many decorations. 
of the number | Lowell and Landor, 
on ong of the Mocking bird,” by Maurice Thomp 
son; **Atthe Literary,” in dialect, by James Whit- 
comb Riley (illustrated by Kembie) ; poems by Char- 
lotte F. Bates, Richard E. Burton, and Orelia Key 
Bell, and a sonuet to Emma Lazarus, by Richard W. 
Gilder. The variety of the number as above shown 
is in no way impaired by two important papers to 
which a large number of readess will turn first of all, 
viz.: (1) General Sherman’s study of * The Grand 
Strategy of the War’; and (2) The Lincoln History, 
in which the narrative deals with the Confederate 
Commissioners, the Cabinet opinions on the re-en- 
forcement of Fort Pickens (given from unpublished 
MSS.), and Lincoln’s tussle with Seward, in which it 
was decided whether the Secretary of State or the 
President should rule the country. The editorial 
articles are on “ The Real Nature of Politics,” ** Hon- 
esty at Elections.” and “No Successful Substitute 
for Justice” (Lowell's words on the international 
copyright question). In Open Letters there are let- 
ters on Mr. Irving’s acting, Miss ferry as Gretchen, 
and on * Lynching.” Century Compavy, New York. 
Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents single numbers. 


— The Forum for February completes the fourth 
volume, and the numbers that make up this volume 
contain many of the most important utterances on 
topics that have been uppermost in the public mind, 


including articles on the Surplus by Speaker Car- 
liste ane the Hon. Wm. D. Kelley; the series of 
* Books that Have Helped Me,” which has suggested 
many similar autobiographie sketches both in Eng- 
land and im the United States; the essays of Prof. J. 
Peter Lesley, on religious subjects from a reveren- 
tial scientific point of view; Governor Foraker’s de- 
fence of the publican party; Mr. Halstead’s and 
Senator Colquitt’s discussion of the negro vote in the 
South, and the first two of the series of articles on 
the Public School System from every important point 
of view. In this number the Hon. Win. D. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania. Jays down the position of the pro- 
tectionisis in an exhaustive article. Senator Cul- 
lom, the author of the Government telegraph bill 
now pending in the Senate, recites the history of the 
development of the telegraph and of its control by 
the governments of other nations. He shows that 
the telegraph has only begun to do the tull public 
service of which it is capable. Prof. W. T. Harris 
defends the present system of public instruction, 
and from the point of view of the practical teacher 
Shows how any radical change in the existing meth- 
ods would defeat the purpose of education. Prof. 
John Tyndall discusses * The Sky,’’—the results of 
his study of atmospheric colors on the Alps. There 
is also a narrative ofa unusual religious experi 
ence in this number by Monsignor Preston. Other 
articles are ‘* The Cause of Irish Discontent,”’ by Jul- 
ian Sturgis; * The Mechanism of the Singing Voice,” 
by Dr Austin Flint; * Bribery and its Near Rela- 
tives,” by the Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol; “* Impediments 
to our Domestic Commerce,” by Darius Lyman; 
* The Torrid Zone of Our Politics," by Murat Hal- 
stead, and *’ Books that Have Helped Me,” by Judge 
Robert C. Pitman (coneluding the series). 


— The February number of The Popular Science 
Monthy is at high water mark in respect to the inter- 
est and solid merit of its articles. 1t opens with one 
of President White’s ‘‘ New Chapters in the Warfare 


of Science.” Mr. G. P. Serviss gives the final num- 
ber of his delightful papers on ** Astronomy with an 
Opera-Glass.” It is devoted to the description of 
* The Stars of Winter,” and is illustrated by some 
excellent maps and views. Lieutenant Charles C. 


Rogers, of the United States navy, presents an ac- a) 


count, with a colored map, of the progress that has 
been made in the work of the Panama Canal. Mr. 
David A. Wells contributes the eighth of his * Eeo- 
nomic Disturbance Series.” Dr. Mary T. Bissell, 
writing on * Emotions versus Health in Women,” in- 
sists upon training of young women to think and be 
yseful as the most effectual safeguard against future 
perils from excessive nervousness. Prof. N. 8. Sha- 
ler’s-‘ Animal Agency in Soil-Making ” supplements 
Darwin's observations on earth-worms, by showing 
how other animals have contributed very materially 
to the disturbance, comminution, and fertilization of 
the surface of the earth. Other papers are * Recent 
Views Respecting Cancer,” by Dr. Robert T. Mor- 
ris; ‘*The Interstate ‘Long and Short Haul,’” by 
Henry Wood ; ‘ Vegetable and Animal Albumens,”’ 
by W. Bernhards; What American Zo@logists have 
done for Evolution,” by Prof. E. 8. Morse ; ‘“ The 
Time it Takes to Think,” by J. McK. Cottell; anda 
biographical sketch, with portrait of Sir Joseph 
Whitworth the eminent English engineer. The evi- 
tor applies the dissecting-knife to a plea that has 
been set up inbehalf of railyoad management, that 
certain accidents of the last year were by the “ act of 
God” rather than attributable to the human careless- 
ness or neglect which really produced them, The 
‘Popular Miscellany” and ‘‘ Notes” are of more 
than usual interest. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $5.00 a year. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for February well sustains 
the high promise with which it opened the year, 
1888. A most important crisis is reached in the fresh 
and fascinating story by E. H. House, entitled ‘‘ Yone 
Santo: a Child of Japan,” several characteristic 
chapters are added by Charles Egbert Cradduck to 
her * oy of Broomsedge Cove,”’ and the serial 
story by Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Aldrich, “ The Sec- 
ond Son,” is coneluded in this issue. Among the 
prose articles those on * The Medea of Euripides,” 

y William C. Lawton, and on “ The Marriage Cele- 
bration in Europe,” * Frank Gaylord Cook, are par- 
ticularly valuable. George Parsons Lathrop con- 
tributes an interesting critical article on “ George 


Meredith,” and James Breck Perkins an essay on | $3 


*‘ Madame Necker.” A clean-cut bird sketch, enti- 
tled “ The Blue Jay,” is furnished by Olive Thorne 
Miller. There are some notable poetical contribu- 
tions. First among these, * Endymion,” a m of 
five pages by James Russell Lowell, which 
self describes as ‘a Mystical Comment on Titian’s 
Sacred and Profane Love’”’ 


es especial men- 


e him- | Co 


. ISA POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common amorg the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation ‘and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development, The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checkod very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility , Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound Is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKDAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpicity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
——Solid by all Druggists.—— 


tion, as one of Mr. Lowell's most striking poems 
* The Gifts of the Fates.” by Paul Hermes. and the 
briefer poems, “‘ At Gibraltar,’ by George E. Wood- 
berry; “No Songs in Winter.” by T. B. Aldrich; 
and ‘Carnations in Winter,” by Bliss Carman. are 
literary jewels. This number carries. in addition te 
the above, the usual number of book reviews. no- 
tices of new books, and the Contributors’ Club. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


— February Wide Awake is now ready, bright with 
pictures and full of entertainment and wisdom for 
young folks. The second paper of the White House 
series, “‘ The Children of John Adams,” appears, 
having eighteen reproductions of famous Adams 
portraits, miniatures, letters, residences aud diartes, 
among them some fac-simile pages from journals 
kept by John Quincy Adams when a little boy. An- 
other article of value is the paper, “About Rosa 
Bonheur.’ by Henry Bacon, a personal friend of the 
artist. This, delightful in itself, has eleven fine 
ilinstrations, among them being one of Miss Bon 
heur in studio dress,—the much talked-of male attire. 
Another feature is the six-page ballad by Paul H 
Hayne. “The Story of an Ambuseade ’’; the correc 
tion of the proof, a day or two before his death, was 
the last literary work of the author. Mrs. Margaret 
J. Preston has an article, “ The Childhood of Paul 
H. Hayne,” “My Uncle Florimond,” by Sidney 
Luska, comes to its third installment. Olive Risley 
Seward visits the Great Wall of China. Oscar Fay 
Adams oceupies himself with Asup, the story-teller. 
L. C. A. DeTracy, in “Snow Houses and Forts.” 
gives the boys a most fascinating chapter; and Sarah 
Jewett contributes a much needed paper on 
* The Wrong Side of Clubs.” Wide Awake is $2.40 
ayear. D. throp Co., Boston. 


—A touching Russian Christmas story by Amelia 
E. Barr, entitled ‘‘ Michael and Feodosia”’ begins the 
February number of St. Nicholas, and is appropri- 


ately illustrated by E. H. Blashfield. Mrs. Burnett 
completes ‘ Sara Crewe”’ bya very delightful “happy 
ending.” Mr. Charles Henry Webb contributes a 
stirring account of the “‘ Diamond- backs in Paradise,” 
telling ofthe rattlesnakes encountered during a win- 
ter in Florida. In “The Story ofan Old Bridge ” will 
be found an historical sketch of London Bridge and 
the great events with which it has been connected, 
illustrated with drawings by Peters and Brennan. 
and by other pictures. The high tides iu the Bay of 
Fundy are explained in an amusing story, “A 
Legend of Acadia,” by C. F. Holder; and Lieut 
Schwatka, in “How a Great Sioux Chief was Named” 
gives the origin of the name *‘ Spotted Tail.” and in- 
cidentallv, of other similar appellations Mr. John 
Preston True begins what promises to be an inter 
esting school seriai. entitled “Drill: A Story of 
Schoolboy Life’’ There are many other fanciful 
stories, quaint designs, beautiful poems, and humor- 
ous verses. The Century Company, New York. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 


— The February Magazine of American History is 
to be a Washing'on number, containing a variety of 


interesting matter. some choice portraits, and a 
number of unpublished letters by Washington. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum. for February; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Co. 

The Overland Monthly, for February; terms, $4.00 
ayear. San Francisco: The Overlaud Monthly Co 

he ty for February; terms, $1.00 a year. 

Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 

Wide Awake, for February; terms, $2.40 a year 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The New England Magazine, for February; terms, 
00a year. Boston: 36 Bromfield St. 
The Pulpit Treasury. for February; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: E. B. Treat. 

The American Magazine, for February; terms, 
$3 00a year. New York: The American Magazine 


The Homlletic Review, for February; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York; Funk & Wagnails. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


SPECIALISTS are already called for in the following 
depart ments, all for next September : 
(lL) ledus(rial Education, man to take charge in village ; 
another for a Southern university. (2) Sciences, man for 
State normal school, able to devise simple apparatus ; 
woman for city nigh school. college eraduate preferred; 
man fer chair in Western college. (3) Vocal Music, man 
t» t.ke charge of in large villaze; woman to teach in 
Southern seminary, must be fine vocalist herself. (4) 
Instrumental Music, two for this alone, one for this with 
Elocution, one for this with French, one for this with 
Vocal Musie and Italian. (5) Zf¥curton and Calisthentes, 
ca) fal place at large salary, but first-class qualifications 
insixted on. (6) Method-Teacher, lady, in large normal 
school, must be familiar with la:est methods, and able to 
tell why she does or does not use them. 
SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


G, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
WE have been surprised in looking over the appllt- YOu 
cations that came to us for teachers last year, 
to find how many places we missed by not having just at 
the time the right teacher tosend, It pays every g 
teacher to keep registered in some good Agency. Not sel- 
dom teachers have called on us and explained the kind 
of work 1! wanted to WANT 80 exceptional that we 
do, when it has seemed have not felt like en- 
couraging them to register, when within a little time just 
that kind of a call has come tous. We feel bolder than 
we used to in urging teachers to give us their names, for 
we seldom fail to place satisfactorily any one who can 
US gre proof of superior work in any direction. YOu 
gister with us andtryit It will pay you. 
W. D. KFRR, Secretary, 
16 Astor Place, New York City. 


"The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor.) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses. Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 
where the coming season 


with us. “Am sure yours is the only correct plan,” 
writes a well known teacher who has tried other 
agencies. * The four teachers you sent us are able,” 
etc.. writes a Superintendent. Facilities unrivaled. 
Send at once for circulars. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


ant TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Desiring to locate else- 


The PENNSYLVANIA 


Register Early. EDUCATIONAL 


BUREAU 


WANTS SEVERAL HUNDRED 
SKILLED TEACHERS. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Send for circulars to 
ANDIS, Manager, 


» B. L 
205 North 7th St., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Jeachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Familles, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURS, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
- MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway aud 4th Ave., 
NEW CITY. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

110 Tremont 8t. 21 W. Sth St. 
Studio Bullding, BOSTON. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers, Circulars on application. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 

pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 

Sixteen years’ experience. 

For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. {tf} 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
voseg* Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
‘¥i Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER. Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

iV for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, ete., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
orincipal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
v For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S'For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WksSTFIELD, Mags. 
S For botb sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. ©. Greenovean. Principal. 


ELYS 
CREAM BALM 


WwCleanses the 
INiNasal Passages, 
WiAllays Pain and 
inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


CATARRH 


A cle is applied into each nostril and ls agrecey 
ble. 50 chs. at Dru ; by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 205 Greenwich fe N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ;. recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE For recistration. 


Kest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi« 
lions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp, 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are net suitable, 

KR. E. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Bureau eg 
Supplies Professors 


[Both Sexes.) 

Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etec., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mua. A. D. CULVE 

829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

SOUTHERN 
AND 


weaveen Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 


Register at once. Address 
° Miss RANNIE 8S. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, KY. 


New England Bureau of Educatton, 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school. in some 
rural district? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N, E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or 
Art? REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position as Governess ? REGISTER IN THB 
N. E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent of Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N. 
BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
To go West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N.'E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., BOSTON 
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“Volume V. --- International Education Series, 
Epirep by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample Notes by 


w. N. HAIL™MANN, A. 
Supt. of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 
A complete presentation of the principles of the New Education in all of its phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 
Price, $1.50. 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. Send for 
full descriptive circulars, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 18858, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
Style of Writing. 

With beautifully lithographed original specimens of 
the best styles of Penmanship prepared expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
tar Price 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 

sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 

Address: 
A. BARNES & ©O., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK, 


Allen’s Composition Books. 


Numbers I and 2, 
How TO THINK AND WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO Puri_s FRoM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 


k tai tlines for Composition 


Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks 


for Writing. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
eow 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PAYSON, DUNTON,® SCRIBNER’S 
STEEL PENS 
SELECTIONS MANUFACTURE 
No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross} No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross} No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
and durability. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. LANGUAGES. 


AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S,| THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 


LOCK WOOD'S. Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror.WENCKE-| American and European authority as the best of all 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon-| Natural methods. 

DON, AUCHNITZ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. FRENCH : First book. new edit. 75 cts.; old edit, 50 

Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN | Ci, Second book, 81.00. GERMAN : First book, new 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. by & Co.,28 Wont St, Now York and 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. ‘ 
CARL SCHOENHOR, For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample es, dis- 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 23d 


German Simplified. |CLARK & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 
Spanish Simplified Anderseon’s Histories and Mist] Readers; 
*| Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
The following will be found eminently practical ;—|'Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
(1) German Simplified — complete in 12 numbers (with | Keetels French Course ; 
Keys,) $1.20. School Edition, cloth, without Keys, 81.25.| Reed’s Word iLessons. 
(2) Spanish Simplified—12 numbers (with Keys), 10 cts. Reed & Kellogg’s (Lessons in English. 


each ; No. 6 now ready; a new number on the first of Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene 
. 


every month. Sold by all booksellers. Sent. postpaid, 
on réceipt of price, by PROF. A. KNOFLACH. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H,. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


140 Nassau Street, New York. 
EVERY TEACHER AND 
EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF 


ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON’S 
History of Our Country. 


“It is written in such a life-giving, graphic wa 
su ) y as to enthuse the dullest scholar. Read to a 
Sow Set Raoter Genertiing the battles of Princeton and Brandywine, and note the effect.’’ — The 


The History of our Country, from its Discovery b 1 
Celebration of the Centennial of its 
embracing an account of its Discovery, Narratives of the Struggles of its Earl ' 
Settlers, Sketches of its Heroes, the History of the War for Independence and the 
War for Nationality, its Industrial Victories, and a Record of its whole Progress 
asa Nation. Illustrated by over 240 engravings on wood of portraits of distin. 
guished discoverers, statesmen, generals, and heroes ; pictures of public buildings 
maps and plans, and large engravings from original designs by Granville Perkins, 
C. G. Bush, and F. O. C. Darley. 8vo, 600 pages, printed on toned paper and 
elegantly bound. Cloth, $4.50; sheep, $5.00 ; morocco, $6.25. Jays 
“The plan and execution of the work seem ith i icturesq 

the unflagging interest and at times not t 

reader's full comprehension, nor so minute and protracted as to become tollens. It is teed 


The Story of Our Country told simply, graphically, in good S. i caref 
terials and a eonscientious and judicious use OHN 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO, - - 4 Park Street, Boston, 
MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, . 


Has a systematic course of study, includi 
A new method of ling a ayotem of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every of Expression 


Spring term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks, beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 


Summer I Cottag: 
roma St. — at @ City, to be immediately followed by three weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 
oow 


42 Bleecker St., 

THOS, NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W.¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE BOYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS In 
DRAWING BOOKS 
BRAWING MODELS, ana 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 


"|The OLIVER DITSON & Co. 


School Music Books. 


Faithful and Successful School Teachers use the 
best books without regard to the interests of authors 
or publishers ; and are great patrons of Drrson & 
Co.’s carefully made books, compiled by the best tal. 
ent. For lists and descriptions please correspond. 


KINDERCARTEN. 
Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25 ; Kate D. Wiggin. A 
Manual and Song Book for Kindergartners. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00 ; Gertrude 
alker and Harriet 8. Jenks. 136 of the sweet- 
est of sweet Songs. 
Kindergarten: Plays, Richter, 30 cts. 


PRIMARY. The Youngest Note Readers. 


American School Music Readers, Book I., 35 cts. 
Gems for Little Singers, 30 c., Emerson V. Swayne. 


INTERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 
United Voices, 50 cts., and Song Bells, 50 cts,; both 
by L. O. Emerson, and the first just out. 


THE HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
Laudamus, $1.00, a Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges, 
by Profs. Kendrick and Ritter of Vassar. 
Royal Singer, 60 cts., L.O. Emerson. For Adult 
Singing Classes and High Schools. 
Song Greeting, 60 ets., L. O. Emerson. Refined 
and Beautiful Part Songs. 


Specimen Copies of any of the above books mailed 
post free for the price here given. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se os} Mental! and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


Do You Wish a Botany 


stage, and especially at the outset. 
‘or catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O60. 
Ch ‘Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH A 


MISS 


JOSIAR ALLEN’ WIFE’S 


ntest Books. 


A charming volume of poetry, 
Beautifully illustrated by W. 
HAMILTON GIBSON and othed 
artists. A companion volume to 
“Sweet Cicely.” Handsomely 


HOLLEY’S 
POEMS. bound. Square 12mo0, cloth, 
Price, $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS, Publishers, Astor Place, N.Y, 


The Essentials of Geography, 


FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1887--8, 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G.C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Ge- 
ography ever published. Itis desigued not only as an 
outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text- 
book to be placed in the bands of the pupil. It con- 
tains all the political and descriptive geography a pu- 
pil should be required to commit to memory. This 
book is in octavo form, bound in substantial cloth, 
with eleven perforated maps in purtfolio. 


Price, 60 cents. Sent to any address, postpaid. 
Teachers, School Officers, and the trade promptly 
supplied, Send for introduction rates. 

Address 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 

For o and Geographies, 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the panacea work of teach- 
ing? If so, send One Dollar 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


Bowser’s Mathematical Text Books 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
with numerous examples. 8th edition. 12mo. 
Cloth. $2.25. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY. Embracing Plane Geometry, and 
an Introduction to Geometry of Three Dimen- 
sions. 9th edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

AN BLEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTIC 
MECHANICS. With numerous examples 12- 
mo. 3d edition. Cloth. $3.00. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HYDROME- 
CHANICS. With numerous examples. 2d edi- 
tion. 12mo. Cloth. $2.50. 

LIBERA}, TERMS IN COLLEGES, SPECIAL RATE 

FOR EXA..iNATION. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, Importer, and Bookseller, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Au Elementary Treatise on the Differen- 
tial Caicalus. Founded onthe Method of Rates 
or Fluxions, with numerous Illustrative Examples. 
By Prof J. M. Rice, Head of Depart. of Applied 
Math. at U.S. Naval Acad., and Prof. W. W. John- 
son, St. John’s Col., Annapolis, Md. Second Edi- 
tion, revised, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
“This isthe most extensive work on the differentia! 
calculus yet published in this country. It is well sup- 
plied with interesting examples, and contains many ex- 
cellent solutions.”— Mathematical Visitor. 
Differential Calculus. By Rice and Johnson. 
Abridged edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. , 
Differential and Integral Calculus. By Kice 
and Johnson. Abridged edition. 2 vols. in one, 
12mo0, cloth, $2.50. 
Curve Tracing in Cartesinnun Co-ordinates. By 
Prof. W. W. Johnson, U. 8. Naval Academy. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YoRK, 
Publishers of Industrial and Scientific Works. 


of THE J 
%5, sent to any address. ice, each, 


*,* Catalogues free by mail. 


Eclectic Series — Announcements. 


LL.D., Marietta College. 


e field of natural history is approached by 


Revised and Improved Edition of 

ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

A Manual of the Constitation of the United States, for the instruction of American 
Youth in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Citizenship. By I. W. ANDREWS, 
. New Edition, Revised to date by the Author, thoroughly 
adapted to grammar, high-school and college grades ; re-set entire and printed from 
new type. 12mo., 408pp., $1.00. By mail, $1.17. 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

For Tarp Reaper Grape: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 
208 pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. 

For Fourtu Reaper Grape: Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air. 
208pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. (Nearly ready.) 


These books are liberally and accurately illustrated. . 
ag Se the lessons they illustrate, and include actual The designs were drawn and engraved ex 


A rtraits of many famous ani 
simple description and anecdote. The interest in 


reading is awakened by addressing the universal ] f living creatures, i bservation 
cultivated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the and el 


Address 
L. M. SAUNDERSON, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 48% Walnut 0. 
STEARNS, N. E. s = York 
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